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ECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
y, other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 
result. 
Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 
. and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN ¢€9O 


_ DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS ¢ GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL’S NEW 
Be PERFECTION EXTRACTOR 








with Greater Capacity- 


Added Efficiency 





plus all the quality features of design and 
craftsmanship which have been the hallmark of 
Continental gin machinery since 1833. Our new 
extractor is designed to match the capacity of our 
90-Saw Gins. Write today for our new descriptive 


Bulletin No. 212. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 7 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 


= 
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NEW U-1091 natural gas power unit de- 
velops 187 net h.p. at 1400 rated r.p.m.; 
200 net h.p. at 1600 max. r.p.m.; maximum 
torque, 820 Ibs. ft. @ 800 r.p.m. 


D) wrERWATIONAL 


Mm’ + (i) 






NEW U-450—102 net horsepower at 
1800 rated r.p.m.; 110 @ 2200 r.p.m.; 
maximum torque, 324 lbs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 


DINTEGMATIONAL 


NEW U-269—62 net horsepower at 1800 
rated r.p.m.;72 @ 2400 r.p.m.; maximum 
torque, 191 Ibs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 





Seven new six-cylinder, carbureted, valve-in-head 
engines have been added to the International line, 
which now includes 18 models—diesel, gasoline or gas— 
ranging from 16.5 to 200 net horsepower. 

These new models are the result of more than 45 years 
of IH engineering and manufacturing experience build- 
ing a complete line of heavy duty engines for tractors, 
trucks, construction and oil field equipment and in- 
dividual power unit applications. 

These new units have the durability, flexibility and 
economy to meet your requirements for lower cost per- 








POWER THAT PAYS 
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NEW, 


Power-Packed 
WO READY 70 60! 


NEW U-406—91 net horsepower at 1800 
rated r.p.m.; 98 @ 2200 r.p.m.; maximum 
torque, 279 Ibs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 


NEW U-240—55 net horsepower at 1800 
rated r.p.m.; 64 @ 2400 r.p.m.; maximum 
torque, 168 Ibs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 


IH Announces Seven New International Engines 





mTeamaTiomaL 
maavestan 


NEW U-372—83 net horsepower at 1800 
rated r.p.m.; 91.5 @ 2200 r.p.m.; maximum 
torque, 263 Ibs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 





Wi40 





NEW U-220—50.5 net horsepower at 
1800 rated r.p.m; 62 @ 2400 r.p.m.; maxi- 
mum torque, 151 Ibs. ft. @ 1200 r.p.m. 








formance. The unmatched network of IH district offices, 
parts depots, distributors and dealers puts complete 
service facilities practically at your door. 


If you are an individual user of engines, it will pay 
you to see your nearest International Industrial Dis- 
tributor or Power Unit Dealer for more complete in- 
formation. If you are a manufacturer, your nearest 
IH district office will be glad to help you engineer these 
engines into the equipment you are building. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 






INTERNATIONAL 



























ME Barrentine 
Cotton 
Transport 














Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


¥ COSTS LESS TO BUY 


Vv COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removable cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL — Your initial 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 
reduced as much as 75%. 

IT’S FASTER The Barrentine 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 

IT’S VERSATILE Can be used 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 
detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 


Dealerships Available 


Write For Illustrated Folders 
On This New Unit! 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Greenwood, Mississippi 
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WITH A NEW CROP in the making | 
and harvesting and ginning gaining 
momentum in the Rio Grande Valley, 
farmers throughout the Belt are con- 
centrating on making high acre yields 
at the lowest possible cost. At this 
stage, best advice ginners and crush- 
ers can give the farmer is to protect 
his crop from insects. Key to success- 
ful control is the proper application 
of the right materials at the right 
time. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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TAADE MARK 


Order » W333: DIXISTEEL ‘ 


- Cotton ties and buckles 


¢ REINFORCED 


..the ginner’s favorite AN 


~~ 


From Carolina to California, Dixistrren Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because theyre tough and strong, 
yet they're easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 
vloves and hands. 

A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
Dixisteen Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish. 


REINFORCED BUCKLES 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES DixistkeL Buckles are tough, too. Reinforced with an 


. extra-heavy bead at top and bottom, these buckles won't 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 , 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 snap at the eye, even when spongy, dry cotton is baled. 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 112 feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both the tie. 


They seat firmly, are easy to thread, won't slip, slide or cut 


weights available without buckles. Buckles 





shipped in kegs or earload bulk lots. Specify DixisteEL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 





made only by the 


4 ie MAY) COTTON TlEs 
wv ) AND BUCKLES (ase IRD EEG 


TRADE MARK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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W UST“ continental Idlers 


ke UNIT-SEALED PRE-LUBRICATED TIMKEN BEARINGS 









<@> UNIT-SEALED 
<@> PRE-LUBRICATED =z 
<@> TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Continental's Unit-Sealed "'UST'' Conveyor Idlers, incorporating Timken Bear- 





STANDARD DUTY IDLER 














SELF-ALIGNING FLAT BELT IDLER 
ings, Garlock Klozures, are the answer to the operator's prayer. 


The Unit Bearing Assemblies—''sealed unto themselves’ provide an ample but hea al 


not excessive grease reservoir. This represents a saving of grease and further 

athe teutiet ; RUBBER DISC IMPACT IDLER 
eliminates any possible migration of the grease from upper to lower bearings 
on inclined rolls. The lubricant is a top quality water repellent grease of a ee ae 


stable consistency with a wide temperature range for long life. oe 


Most important—this construction permits operating the Continental “UST” oon concenrRaTION IDLER 
Idler without relubrication for 1-2-3 years depending upon the severity or ; 







character of conditions. 


For detailed information on these idlers write 
for Bulletin EM-116. 





(3) SELF-ALIGNING TROUGHING IDLER 
long life- THE ULTIMATE IN MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 










CG—S209 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


[ENGINEERS <O(jU> Aina + onuai = manpni » ww von CE(j0> MANUFACTURERS 
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ANDERSON EXSOLEX PLANTS 


THAT MEANS 
A TYPE 
TO FIT YOUR 


cp wes 


... and that’s why they are outstandingly 
successful in operation 








® There is no one solution to oil milling 
extraction problems. The V. D. Ander- 
son Company with 50 years experience 
in solving the equipment problems of 
over 4000 oil millers knows that each oil 
miller has his own particular problems 
that must be solved individually. For this 
reason Anderson offers not one, but sev- 
eral types of extraction processes. And 
because Anderson processes and equip- 
ment are designed to fit the needs of the 
individual oil miller, they have a reputa- 
tion for being outstandingly successful 
in Operation. 

The wide variety of Anderson solvent 
plants include indoor or outdoor plants, 
total immersion or basket type extraction 
columns, straight solvent or Anderson's 
patented Exsolex process. Regarding An- 
derson’s Exsolex process it is noteworthy 
that no other system, straight solvent or 
otherwise, surpasses this process in its 
proved record of extracting more oil at a 
lower cost per ton on such materials as cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, linseed, copra and 
other high oil bearing materials. 

Be sure your new oil mill employs an 
Anderson process... a process that best 
meets your requirements. Write asking 
an Anderson representative to make a 
survey of your operation and offer the 
best suited process and equipment. 
There’s no obligation. Do it today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, O. 


ge AN DERSON Expellers » Solvent Extraction @ Exsolex 





Flaking Mills « Screening Tanks « Dryers e Cake and Meal Coolers Roller Mills * Cookers «and other Supplementary Equipment 
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FARMER’S GIN CO. Reports: 
"Our ERIEZ Transition Magnet vvreces ey ean.» 


huge polka dots. Inside the pocket, to 
his surprise, was a note with a girl’s 
name and address, and a request that 


é j 
Increased Pro due tion the purchaser send a picture. “Ah, ro- 
or 2 | mance,” said he, as he sent a snapshot. 


Seven days later he breathlessly rip- 
ped open her letter, it was short: 


“Thanks for the photo. I just wanted to 
ave us ousan S 0 see what kind of a jerk would buy such 
a shirt.” 
eee 
Elsie: “Did Mrs. Gossip have a nice 


I vacation?” 
® Esther: “I haven’t seen her to talk 
to, but I did notice that her tongue was 


sunburned.” 
“We consider the ERIEZ Transition Magnet Mi Paci 
; F : Mother: “You were a very tidy boy not 
the most profitable piece of equipment we i 4 to throw your orange peel on the floor of 
the bus. Where did you put it?” 
; Johnny: “In the pocket of the man 
at least 400 pounds of tramp iron from the next to me.” 


added to our gin in 1952. The magnet pulled 


1.074 bales we ginned, It has saved us thou- "=. * 
ls of doll bv eliminatine § ’ rhe shy young man was at the opening 
be! ~ ‘ s ° i hd = ° i - . . . . 

ands OF dollars by climinaung fres, mereas baseball game of the season with his not- 
so-shy girl friend. 
a ; : , “See that young rookie down there 
damage! The satisfaction of knowing that who’s shortstop?” he asked 

“Yes,” thrilled his date, “what about 
. ; ‘ him?” 
tramp iron damage Is also worth a preat 4 i “T’ve got a feeling he’ll be our best 
fi ™» man next year.” 
“Why, darling, this is so awfully sud- 


J. F. Ward, Manager » lad Fo ia » den!” 
Farmer's Gin Co., Rosenberg, Texas . ’ 


ing production and preventing machinery 
our ginning equipment is protected from 


deal in peace of mind!” 


When the conductor reached them the 
woman handed him a full-fare ticket and 
a half-fare ticket. He looked at the 
strapping lad sitting beside her, and 
said: “You'll have to pay full fare for 
that boy. He must be over 14.” 

“How can he be over 14 when I've 
been married only 12 years?” the woman 
° eae _ . demanded. 

ERIEZ Transition Magnet is a 16 “Madam,” replied the conductor icily, 
gauge housing easily adapted to “Pm here to receive fares, not confes- 
‘ . nm sions, 

the discharge end of any Tower pe 

Drier. A powerful, permanent Four little children were discussing 
their arrival in the world. Bobby said he 
was bought at a department store. Alice 
the transition which makes for said her parents bought her from a stork, 
, ' , and Sue Ellen asserted that she was 
Pictured above is an ERIEZ Transition Magnet bought from a doctor. 

installed at the discharge of a Tower Drier. impinges against face of magnet, Then little Agatha piped up. 

“My folks were too poor to buy me,” 
she said. “I was home-made.” 
venting its going on to damage 6 

Mistress of the House (coolly): “I see 
are ‘ a spider web in the corner, Rosabelle. 
California Milling Supply B. A Pietri plass panel, providing eas) — To what do you attribute that?” A 
Lynwood, Calif Richmond, Va. tion of tramp iron accumulation, Rosabelle (spiritedly): “To a spider, 

: awe ma‘am. 
is located atop the unit directly ‘i a 
A budget, we have found, is a planned 
method of worrying. 
C. W. Dean & Assoc. C. D. Sutton eee 
Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. “You're late bringin’ in them mules, 
— John!” said the livestock merchant. 
L. P. Zumstein, Port Orange, Fla. / a “What happened?” 
“It couldn't be helped,” John sighed. 
f “IT was makin’ good time the first one or 
y Write TODAY for l- two miles but then I picked up Rev. 


f \ Free Gin Magnet Bulletin ~ hy Fotherbee and from then on the mules 
See couldn't understand a word I said.” 
— — “Tony, old chap, what shell I do if 
say, old chap, what sha do 
ERIEZ mMaANuFActuRING COMPANY diet no ee 
: Candid Friend: “Do? Why, sing of 
Magnet Drive Erie, Pennsylvania course—it'll be their own fault.” 


magnet is hinged to the bottom of 
easy cleaning. Flow of material 
ERIEZ Offices Throughout the Cotton Belt stopping “tramp iron” and pre- 


Brown-Steele Co. H. H. Hersey Co. 


Dallas, Texos Greenville, S. C. subsequent machinery. A sturdy 


Capstick & Co. Power-Mac Corp 
St. Louis, Mo San Francisco, Calif. over the magnet face. 
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FORT WORTH 
BRUSHLESS LINTER DEVICE 


* PRODUCES CLEANER LINT 
*% SAVES POWER 
* REDUCES LINTER REPAIR 


“e Brushless Linter Device has 
a double moting arrange- 
ment which removes both 
heavy and light foreign 
material giving you cleaner 
lint. The brushless device 
can be used on 106, 141 or 
176 saw linters making sec- 
ond, third or mill run lint 
but is not recommended for 


first cut. 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


The brush is removed, and the cost of replacing brush bristles 
ll ll other brush repairs is d. 
OTHER LINT ROOM Soler tlt a yee pin ~~ pee A with less large 


trash. 

EQUIPMENT Loss of lint to motes is reduced and salable lint increased. 
e Pneumatic lint flue systems Power required to operate the brush is saved. This amounts 
e Lint cleaning Beaters to from one-half to as much as three horsepower per linter, 
e@ Lint condensers depending on speed and type of brush. 
e Moting cyclene separators Lint flue system fan can usually be operated at a slower 
e Linter saws and magnet boards speed, likewise resulting in a saving in power. 
e Dust control systems Linter adjustments can be made easier and quicker. 
Delinted seed to huller are clean and free of loose lint. 
Chokeups in the seed rakes are infrequent. 




















For Information, 
Call or Write Sales 
Office Nearest 
You. 

















S$TEEL MACHINER Y COMPANY 
ORGS LARA ar ERE RARE OME NOR AT EO RE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
P. O. Box 1065 5831 Armour Dr. P.O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Blvd. P.O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 Tel. WO-79681 Tel. W1-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269! 
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PROTECT bearings against 


wear and corrosion and they'll serve 
you better, longer. In high-speed, 
grease-lubricated ball and roller bear- 


ings, for example, use Texaco Regal 
Starfak — the premium-quality lubri- 
cant that far outperforms ordinary 
grease. 

‘Texaco Regal Starfak has outstand- 


ing resistance to oxidation, separation 
and leakage; and retains its stability 
in storage as well as in use. Texaco 
Regal Starfak is also heat resistant — 
ideal for use at high operating tem- 
peratures. It stays in the bearings, 
assuring better performance, longer 
bearing life, and lower maintenance 


costs, 


In enclosed reduction gears, use 
Texaco Meropa Lubricant. \ts extra 
EP properties assure greater protec- 
tion and longer gear life. 

In Diesel engines, use Texaco Ursa 
Oil X** — the fully detergent-dis- 
persive lubricant that keeps engines 
clean for lower maintenance costs and 
reduced fuel consumption. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
show you how effective lubrication 
can step up efficiency throughout your 
mill. Just call the nearest of the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


hc (IO TXAM TL A 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 


TUNE IN; Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station, 
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Benson Reviews Drouth, Lint 
And Cottonseed Programs 


USDA had no choice but to lower seed supports so products can compete, 
Secretary says in this address at American Cotton Congress in Lubbock, June 27. 





OR MANY YEARS I have had a 
love for the great state of Texas. 
I have admired your spirit of independ- 
ence, your state pride, and your unwav- 
ering loyalty to your home country. Dur- 
ing the past year I have had a personal 
demonstration that your spirit is ‘“catch- 
ing.” My oldest son, in his early twen- 
ties and a Chaplain in the Air Corps at 
Kackland, already has the other seven 
menfbers of our family singing the 
praises of the Lone Star State. 

It is truly a pleasure to meet with you 
here in Lubbock at this fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Cotton 
Congress. I am very glad that the na 
tion has an institution such as yours, 
dedicated to the task of promoting and 
fostering agricultural research. I believe, 
and I am sure you do also, that in the 
final analysis fundamental research is 
the key to progress. 

Research will ever be the most basic 
part of any sound, long-range farm pro- 
gram. We in the Department of Agri- 
culture are firmly resolved to do all in 
our power, in line with budgetary and 
other considerations, to secure for cotton 
and for all of agriculture, parity of ve 
search with industry. We cannot do it 
overnight. We must work within the 
limits of our budget and appropriations. 
But parity of research along with parity 
of price and income and parity of op 
portunity is among our major objectives. 

When I accepted your invitation, I 
had thought that I might visit with 
you about present and future prospects 
for cotton and cottonseed. I am still go- 
ing to do that. 

But in the weeks since you invited me, 
I have been keenly aware of the drouth 
emergency in much of Texas and nea 
by states. Most of my waking hours fo 
days have been devoted to this emer- 
gency. Today I have seen at firsthand 
some of the effects of this drouth. I 
have been talking with Texas farmers 
and ranchers, and I know how worried 
they are. Later today and tonight I will 
confer with representative groups from 
various drouth areas and travel over 
more of the drouth stricken sections. 
From experience I know what it is to 
be hit by a serious drouth. I assur 
you my sympathies and interest run very 
deep. 


Some of the ranchers of this great 
cattle state are about out of feed—other 
have virtually no pasture left. Many 


have been liquidating cattle. Others are 
trying to keep their herds going largely 
on cottonseed meal and cake. 

In this vast drouth = stricken 


area 


there are 128 Texas counties, and many 
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He pledges prompt action to help farmers and stockmen in drouth areas. 








in nearby states, with millions of cattle, 
sheep and goats. Most of the cattle are 
foundation stock, plus calves. It would be 
a calamity for the whole country if 
those foundation herds were forced into 
liquidation. 

You need feed, and we 
you get it. 

We have 


want to help 
conferred with the Texas 
Congressional delegation to explore 
emergency action and legislation. We 
have studied the situation in conferences 
at the White House with President Eis- 
enhower and legislative leaders. Hear- 
ings are now being held in the Congress. 

Just yesterday three advisory groups 
representing the 'ivestock industry, farm 
credit agencies and the retail food in- 
dustry met with Department represent 
atives in Washington to consider emer- 
gency measures. These men met with 
President Eisenhower at the White 
House yesterday morning and discussed 
their problems with him. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: At this point, the 
Secretary departed from his prepared 
text to pledge that prompt action would 
be taken to provide feed, credit and oth- 
er emergency relief for farmers and 
stockmen in drouth areas.) 

These developments are part of a con 
sistent policy to extend vitally needed 
assistance to livestock raisers. Last fail 
and winter through the Emergency Hay 
Program, administered by the Depart 
ment, about 225,000 tons of hay were 
shipped into Texas from the Middle 
West, with the government paying 
freight and handling charges. 

More recently, we greatly reduced the 
price of cottonseed meal owned by the 
government so that more of this feed 
would move into use. And we have gone, 
and will go, as far as we are permitted, 
in moving CCC corn stocks and otherwise 
making feed available. 

At a meeting just a week ago today, 
Department representatives conferred 
with a group from the major livestock 
producers and feeders associations. The 
credit situation with respect to live 
stock was examined and proposals foi 
making available more liberal credit to 


ease cattle liquidations are being ana 
lyzed. 

We are poing to take immediate and 
effective action to deal with this drouth 


and stop the excessive slaughter of cows 
and calves needed to maintain founda 
tion herds. The nation is well stocked 
with feed reserves and dependable mar- 
kets for beef are ahead. 

Sut, in the longer run, these recurring 
drouths in some areas and floods in 
others underline the basic need for much 
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more effective water conservation and 
water control than we now have. The 
question of rainfall is far more vital to 
our agricultural future, and our future 
great nation, than many of the 
problems that currently occupy our at 
tention. We must—somehow—some way 

build a better defense against drouth 
and meet more adequately the challenge 
of floods. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that water—or the lack of it—is 
steadily becoming more and more a lim 
iting factor in our agricultural and 
national progress. 

Somehow we must improve our meth 
ods of using more effectively the rain 
that falls trom the heavens. We must 
learn a great deal more about the in 
terrelationships of soil, water and crop 
production, We need a more aggressive 
endeavor to hold the rain on the land. 
In many areas we need to learn more 
about the potentialities of supplemental 
irrigation. We might benefit by research 
to discover if possible whether there are 
patterns and trends in rainfall. Pe) 
haps we could profit greatly from an 
inventory of data on rainfall and snow, 
streamflow, ground water, soil moisture, 


as a 


snow storage and crop conditions, 
I don’t know just how much must lx 
done eventually to cope with our in 


creasingly difficult water problems; but 
I am firmly convinced that we must do 
more in the future than we have done 
in the past. 

We do not minimize the agricultural 
problems that confront us. We have 
many problems in addition to this basic 
water conservation question—such prob 
lems as the cost-price squeeze, the bui 
densome surpluses, the price support 
question and our declining foreign trad 
in farm products. 

Government can help-—and it will help 
We will move forward united. 

We ourselves must push—push ahead 
with boldness and imagination, as the 
Texans of old pushed against their prob 
lems. 

The yreat agriculture we find here 
today came into existence only througi 
sacrifice and the violent expenditure of 
the strength of free men and women 
Brave Americans gave their lives in the 
birth of this vast state. There was an 
era in Texas when the Colt revolver and 
the Winchester rifle played a role no 
less vital than the cow pony, the barbed 
We thank 


wire fence and the windmill. 
a kind Providence that the era of vio 
lence is past. But let us remember that 
the day of courage and sacrifice and 
push is never done, 

Can we be timid facing our problem 





















today when we recall that this High 
Plains area was just beginning to be set- 
tled less than 75 years ago—and when we 
contemplate the vast achievements of so 
short a period? 

I was personally interested to learn 
of the part played by religious and na- 
tional groups in the pioneer settlement 
of the High Plains—such as Carhart’s 
Christian Colony of Clarendon in 1879, 
and the Quaker settlements under Paris 
Cox in Lubbock and Crosby counties in 
that same year, and the Catholic German 
Colony at Stanton in 1881. 


Most of these early farmers did not 
succeed. They were unacquainted with 
the country and the crops, and they 


were plagued by drouths and grasshop- 
pers. But they laid the foundations for 
others who came later. 


My own great-grandfather entered 
Salt Lake Valley in Utah in 1847 with 
Brigham Young and the first company 
of Mormon pioncers. He, with the other 
pioneers, knew as did the forefathers of 
many of you the battle to find water. 
I am told that in 1884 a cattleman had 
six wells drilled on his land here in 
Lubbock County and thus he proved that 
wells with windmills were practicable 
for watering cattle, 

Today, I understand, more than one- 


third of the farmers in the Lubbock 
area have irrigation systems—and they 
were installled since World War II. 


This development has made the Lubbock 
area an oasis in the midst of the drouth 
region, It is an impressive demonstra- 
tion of agricultural progress, even 
though here also you face the problem of 
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water. You are concerned about the 
future of the underground water supply, 
especially since pumping has been so 
heavy in the past few years. 

But just as the Texans of old, whether 
cattlemen or crop-growing farmers, went 
ahead with the grim resolution to solve 
their problems, so you today are going 
ahead with an equally solid determina- 
tion to solve your problems. 

As we contemplate Lubbock today— 
the hub city of the High Plains of 
Texas and the center of this rich cotton- 
producing area—it is hard to _ believe 
that the first cotton crop in this county 
was grown in 1900. The story is, I am 
told, that neighboring cowboys forced 
that first cotton growing farmer tu 
plow it up. 

Here on the Plains, a half century 
later, cotton is produced as efficiently 
as anywhere in the world. You have the 
best equipped gins and the most modern 
cottonseed processing facilities. 

Still, with all these advantages, you 
need further answers to many problems. 
You need a variety of cotton which will 
produce a longer staple and higher 
vields and at the same time fit the 
climatic conditions. If research can point 
the way to a better quality of cotton, 
you can broaden your market and im- 
prove your income. 

But with the type of cotton you cur- 
rently produce, you are particularly in- 
terested in foreign markets. 

You are keenly aware that the most 
serious problem currently facing the 
entire cotton industry is the sharp drop 
in exports. 

May I take a moment to discuss the 
background of the export situation. In 
recent years production has been geared 
to supply our domestic requirements of 
about 9 to 9.5 million bales and to leave 
us some 5.5 million bales or more for 
export. Exports this season, however, 
will probably be around 8 million bales. 
Why have our exports fallen so far? 

It is because we are faced with an 
abundance of foreign cotton, such as we 
knew in the late 1930's, and it is being 
offered at prices that will get much of the 
business. These prices are generally less 
than our 90 percent support price. We 
are in the position of the world’s residual 
supplier. 

How did this big foreign supply sit- 
uation come about? When the U.S. 16 
million bale crop of 1949 resulted in a 
carry-over of nearly 7 million bales, it 
was feared that we might have too 
much cotton. In 1950, under marketing 
controls, U.S. planted acreage decreased 
more than a third and production fell 
to about 10 million bales. 

Then with the fighting in Korea and 
a sharp increase in domestic demand it 
was discovered that we might not have 
enough cotton. For the first time in 85 
years, the federal government put re- 
strictions on our cotton exports. This, of 
course, made cotton scarce outside the 
U.S. Foreign cottons sold in many cases 
at 80 cents and even a dollar a pound. 
Foreign cotton growers responded just 
as would be expected; they rushed in the 
Now 


next year to plant more cotton. 
we have world production exceeding con- 
sumption. 

These are the simple, non-partisan 
facts about how the present situation 
developed, 


The Department of course is not ac- 
cepting, and it will not accept, the pres- 
ent situation on cotton exports as 
something that cannot be improved. 

The 53 cotton leaders who met with 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NOW! Kill Cotton’s Public Enemy No. | with 
assurance of PERSONAL SAFETY 


i ete 


APPLY ARAMITE* 


The Safest Strongest Mite-Killer ever developed 


Now, with mites to kill, apply Aramite and be confident of 
complete safety. Extensive tests and years of use have con 
clusively proved Aramite to be non-hazardous to humans, 
animals and bees. Aramite offers no danger from drift to 
adjacent crops—no residue hazard to spray operators or 
pickers. 

Use Aramite and be confident, too, of excellent knockout 
of Red Spider Mite, cotton’s deadliest enemy. In fact, 
apply this outstanding field-proven mite-killer and you'll 
control every mite type that preys on cotton. 


Longer-lasting Aramite Saves Reapplication Costs 
Not only is Aramite the safest and most effective mite- 
killer you can use, it also stays effective longer on your 
cotton plants—thus saves you the added expense of 
repeated applications. 


..-And More Aramite Advantages! 
Aramite is extremely easy to apply. It mixes well with sul 
phur and other commonly used insecticides and is harm 
less to friendly mite-killing insects. All these advantages 
plus Aramite’s extreme safety and effectiveness add up to 
a more profitable cotton crop with greater quality yields 
Read What Agricultural Authorities Report: 
From Conference Report of 12 Cotton-Growing States — 
(Arkansas, California, Missouri, New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ala 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky) 
When red spiders noticeably increase, use Aramite for rapid 
and effective control on cotton 
From California—Aramite is one of the best dusts for two 


spotted and Pacific spider mite control 


From Texas—to control red spider mites, apply Aramite 
*U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


See your local supplier for ARAMITE or formulations containing ARAMITE! 


4 UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


CHEMICALS | 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
\ manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Pnygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT 
Thiram Naugets, Thiram 50 Dust - fungicides -Spergon Wettable, Phygon-Xl - insecticides ~ Synklor-48-E, Synkior-50-W  fungicide-insecticides 
7 Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust -—miticides Aramite growth retardants and herbicides MH-30,MH-40 pre-emergence weed killers Alanap-| 
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Ties must be tough! 


Use 
U-S°S Arrow 
Cotton Ties 





@ You'll be safe with U-S:S Arrow Cotton Ties because 
they are made of tough steel designed to resist severe 
strain at the buckle and to keep your bales neat, firm 
and compact from press to destination. 

Uniform quality of U-S*S Arrow Cotton Ties is as- 
sured: they are made by the world’s largest producer of 
cotton ties in the South’s largest steel mill. From ore to 
finished product, they are under our single supervision. 

Ginners all through the South and Southwest prefer 
U-S‘S Arrow Cotton Ties. Order your supply from con- 


vemently located warehouses in the Cotton Belt. 


LOOK FOR THE UJ 
on the buckle of genuine 

U-S-S ARROW 

COTTON TIES 


The standard bundle of U'S°S Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 11!'5 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '>\4’ wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are '%y4 wide and 
approximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to 
the bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 











TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U’S*S ARROW COTTON TIES © 
UNITED* STATES STEEL 





93 Cottonseed Supports 





“Package” Type Program 
Proposed by USDA 


gw DETAILS have not been released, but 
USDA says 53 crop seed to be supported 
at 75 percent of parity. “Package” type 
program blamed for present cottonseed 
meal surplus. 


HE U.S. DEPARTMENT of Agriculture has an- 

nounced that it will support the price of 1953 crop 
cottonseed at 75 percent of parity. This compares with 
support at 90 percent of parity on the 1952 crop. 

The reduction in the support level resulted from the 
Department’s experience with the 1952 program. Under 
that program, the support level was above the market 
value of the seed throughout much of the season with 
the result that PMA acquired 875,000,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil, 1, 294,490 tous of cake and meal, and 837,000 
bales of linters. In addition, PMA carried over about 
120,000,000 pounds of oil and 135,000 bales of linters 
from the 1951 support program. Except for meal, sales 
of these products have been negligible and PMA is enter- 
ing the new season with more than half a year’s supply 
of oil and linters, plus large quantities of meal, on hand. 

The cottonseed program has tied up approximately 
$250,000,000 in Department funds and is expected to re- 
sult eventually in a substantial net loss. By pricing cot- 
tonseed and cottonseed products above market value, De- 
partment officials admit that the program has invited 
competitors to take over markets developed and long 
held by cottonseed products. Department sources express 
the hope that the 75 percent of parity support will cor- 
rect this situation. Industry observers have some doubts 
that the market will warrant support at even that level. 

Prices for 1953 crop cottonseed will be supported by 
farm-storage loans at $54.50 per ton and by an offer to 
purchase seed at $50.50 per ton, basis. This is to be sup- 
plemented by another purchase program for cottonseed 
products. 

Details of the program, as it affects gins and oil mills, 
have not been released. Crusher representatives met with 
the Department on June 253-24. On the basis of that 
meeting it is known that the Department proposed an- 
other “package” program for the purchase of cottonseed 
products. Prices for products in the “package” have not 
been finally set. They are, of course, lower than those in 
the 1952 program and the margin that can be realized 
by mills will also be lower. 

Assuming that the 1953 program follows the peneral 
pattern of previous years, ginners will be asked to pay 
a minimum of $50.50 per ton for seed. Oil mills will be 
expected to pay a minimum of $54.50 f.o.b. gins. The 
program would thus set up a maximum margin of $4 
per ton for the ginner. 

The adoption of another “package” program will be 
disappointing to both producers and consumers of cot- 
tonseed products. The several advisory groups which 
the Department invited to consult with it on cottonseed 
over the past several months recommended that the 
“package” program be dropped. The livestock industry 
has repeatedly registered its opposition to the “package” 
because it resulted in large quantities of cake and meal 
going into government storage at a time when the cat- 
tlemen needed it. Trade sources generally agree that the 
entire 1952 production of cottonseed meal would have 
moved into consumption if the “package” had not  re- 
quired its sale to the government. Even with the reduced 
support level of 1953, many observers feel that the same 
thing may happen again. 

The Department has indicated that it will be July 7 
(or later) before it is ready to release full details of the 
1953 cottonseed price support program, as it affects 
ginners and crushers. 
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@ PRESENT DISTRIBUTORS 
@ PROPOSED DISTRIBUTORS 


FROM CANADA TO FLORIDA... 
WHEREVER YOU NEED POWER 


St. tous @ 


MO. 


MON BLUE STREAK ENGINES, PARTS 
AND SERVICE, ARE NOW AT YOUR SERVICE 


From coast to coast, literally millions of Climax “horses” are making 
engine history by providing more compact and more economical 
power to industrial operations. In fact, there are thousands of rug- 
ged, smooth-running Climax Blue Streak Engines proving their effici- 
ency and economy to operators who de d dependable performance 
with minimum maintenance. For Cotton Gins, there are Climax Blue 
Streak Engines with power ranges to meet every requirement. Their 
steady, reliable performance is a result of constant research and 
engineering skill that has made CLIMAX BLUE STREAK the number one 
name in cotton gin engines. And when maintenance is required, you 
are assured of immediate service from strategically located Climax 
Distributors within two hours of your location who are equipped 
with a complete line of parts and repair facilities. Without obliga- 
tion you can obtain information about the performance qualities of 
Climax Blue Streak Engines and the unequalled service available. 
Write today! 





In addition te the powerful V-125 model, four 
other popular Blue Streak units have been de- 
signed fo fit your particular cotton gin require- 
ment ... the K-67, V-80, V-85, and V-122 models 

_ all made especially for the cotton gin indus- 
try to provide low cost-per-bale operation. 


Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
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e NCPA Completes Survey 
Of Mills’ Fire Loss 


THE INSURANCE 
the National Cottonseed 
ciation has completed a survey of fire 
loss experience and of fire prevention 
and fire fighting facilities in the cotton- 
seed processing industry. More than 
half the members of the industry par- 
ticipated. 

Over a 10-year period, reporting mills 
had 33 fires resulting in total losses 
of $3.8 million. Approximately 25 per 
cent of this loss was attributed to wa 
ter damage, rather than fire. 

Seed storage was the most common 
origin location of cottonseed oil mill 
fires. The wood frame-steel clad seed 
house was the type of construction most 
frequently involved. 

Where fires occurred, a majority of 
mill managers felt that they were fought 
efficiently; a few did not; and a num- 
ber made recommendations regarding 
special hazards at oil mill fires, and 
methods of fighting such fires and of 
handling salvage. 

In reporting on 


Products Asso 


storaye facilities, a 
majority of the mills reported some 
wood frame or wood frame-steel clad 
seed storage. This type of seed storage, 
however, accounted for only 23 percent 
of total reported capacity. The balance 
was of steel, tile, concrete, brick or 
other fire-resistant types. 

A substantial majority of the mills 
reported they are partly or fully equip 
ped with automatic sprinklers. All re 
porting mills are equipped with chem- 
ical extinguishers. 

Regular programs of employee train- 
ing in fire prevention and fire fighting 


COMMITTEE of 





were reported in effect at 31 percent of 
the mills. This ratio was the same for 
the group of mills that had fires as 
it was for the group having no fires. 

Mill managers and superintendents 
made a number of recommendations re- 
garding fire prevention practices, type 
of equipment needed at mills, the train- 
ing of fire fighting crews and methods 
of fire fighting under the special con- 
ditions prevailing at oil mills. 

“Information obtained in the survey 
emphasizes certain fields where the In- 
surance Committee can be useful,” In- 
surance Committee Chairman Ben R. 
sarbee stated. ‘The Committee will use 
this information in planning its future 
activities,” he added. 


Dime a Bale Fund Helps in 


Pink Bollworm Control 


“There is little doubt that the $5,200 
spent for pink bollworm inspectors last 
year is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent low infestation,” says C. B. Ray, 
Valley Farm Bureau Manager, Mercedes, 
Texas. 

A fund for that purpose will be set 
up again this year with growers mak- 
ing a voluntary payment of 10 cents a 
bale to the ginners at the time of gin- 
ning. 

The money is administered by the 
Cotton Improvement Committee through 
the Valley Farm Bureau, In addition 
to paying salaries and travel expenses 
of pink bollworm inspectors last year, 
the fund provided $7,000 for research 
at the Texas Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Station. 


Past experience, Ray points out, shows 








that there is little or no objection from 
growers to the voluntary payment pro- 


gram. He added that there were no 
state and federal funds to provide for 
the inspection. 


Name Change for National 
Supers; °54 Meeting Set 


At a meeting in Fort Worth during 
the annual convention of the Nationa! 
Oil Mill Superintendents Association 
in June, the organization’s board 
of directors recommended to the con- 
vention that the name be changed to 
International Oil Mill Superintendents 
Association. The recommendation, which 
was adopted, grew out of the fact that 
the association has members in Mexico, 
South America, Egypt, Turkey and 
other countries. 

H. E. Wilson of Wharton, Texas, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Association, has 
announced that ihe 1954 convention will 
be held June 6-9 at San Antonio, with 
headquarters at the Plaza Hotel. 


J. J. Fletcher Appointed 
Ginners’ Vice-President 


J. J. Fletcher, Lonoke, Ark., has been 
appointed vice-president of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. The appointment was made by 
President J. FE. Teaford, Luxora, Ark., 


following the creation of a second vice- 
president’s post. 

Fletcher, in addition to being a gin- 
ner, has farming interests in the Lon- 
oke-England section and is president of 
a Lonoke 


bank. 








A. H. MAREK 
Waco, Texas 
Phone 4-0028 
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Dallas, Texas 
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The MOSS LINT CLEANER is the Answer! 


Our dual unit will handle the entire output of a 5-90 gin plant. Increase 
your patronage and give your customers a bale of cotton that will demand 
top market price. Write us for a complete bulletin TODAY! 


Contact Our Nearest Sales Representative: 
4. R. PHELPS 


SAM IRVINE W. V. GINN 
Lubbock, Texas 
Phone 2-7913 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Phone 36-5588 


P. O. Box 631 
AMITE, LA. 









S. A. WALTERS 
Box 2663, DeSoto Sta. 


Gary, NAC. 
Phone 4181 


Phone 62-3056 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Box 2663, DeSoto Station 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Positive discharge 
for light, fluffy, fragile 


or materials that tend 
to stick to the buckets. 
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Let LINK-BELT recommend the 
bucket elevator that meets 
your requirements from 
13 types in 4 basic designs 


ANT to cut your cost of raising mate- 
W lias to processing machinery or to 
storage bins or silos? Regardless of the ca- 
pacity required —or the characteristics of 
your material — there's a Link-Belt Bucket 
Elevator for the job. 

Working with this broad line, Link-Belt 
engineers can select the one best-suited to 
your needs. A wide range of sizes on chains 
or belts is available. 

What's more, installation, maintenance and 
operating costs are low with Link-Belt Bucket 
Elevators. Rigid, jig-built casings are self- 
supporting, need only occasional lateral tie 
ins depending on height. You have quick 
access to both head and boot for periodic 
inspections. Simple screw or gravity take-ups 
maintain chain or belt tension at all times 

There's an experienced materials handling 
engineer in the Link-Belt office near you. Call 
him for complete information. 


ate 


LINK“BELT 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 


8 Midwest soybean oil mill uses several combinations 
of Link-Belt Bucket Elevators and Screw Conveyors 
to insure smooth flow of beans throughout process. 
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Centrifugal discharge 


m 


small to medium lumps. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Toronto, Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia) ’ 
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Continuous discharge 
for free-flowing, fine or for range of materials 


Internal discharge 
for gentle handling of 
small articles such as 
pellets, seeds, castings 


light to heavy, small 
to large, abrasive lumps 


aterials with 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities, c 
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Dont let the ties get in your eyes 


Statifier Units make pressing easier— 


-liminate broken ties 


Is spongy, over-dried cotton losing your money and time by breaking your ties and 
straining your press? By restoring moisture at the lint slide with a Statifier, you too 
can make pressing easier and eliminate the nuisance of broken ties. This feature alone 


makes the Statifier a profitable investment for any ginner. 


Lost time during the rush season is the 
biggest drain on ginners’ profits. Why 
risk straining your tramper and press 
to the breaking point? Don't lose val 
uable ginning time repacking broken 
bales when you can buy a Stacifier for 
is little as $265 f.o.b. Lubbock. Write USED BY GINNERS 


now for complete information on HELPS SAMPLE, STAPLE 
INCREASES TURNOUT 


Statifier Moisture Restoration. 
MEANS BETTER GINNING 





“Gonna Do As I Durn Please” 


ACCO’s K. N. Clapp 
Retires July 1 


gw VETERAN cotton man quits 
after 43 years with same firm, 
but plans to continue many of 
his fine civic activities. 





The celebrated K. N. Clapp crop let- 
ter which for years has been considered 
the last word on the subject of Texas’ 
South Plains cotton crop will be no 
more, The veteran cotton man _ retired 
July 1 after 43 years with Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., the last 29 of which he 
has spent in Lubbock. 

Clapp says he will retain his desk 
and headquarters at the ACCO Lubbock 
office, but adds, “ . no more cotton 
business. I’m gonna do as I durn please.” 

We asked for some background ma 
terial for this report and learned that 
Kennedy N. Clapp was born June 15, 
1888 at Memphis, Tenn. It was in 1910 
that he got his first job with Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., at Little Rock, Ark. Sal- 
ary, he said, was $25 a month. “I was 
a plutocrat,” he added. ‘Most boys 
served apprenticeships in classing rooms 
at zero salaries.” 

A quick run-down of subsequent 
years shows that Clapp went to Fort 
Smith, Ark. in 1912 and to Oklahoma 
City in 1913. The year 1914 found him 
at Guthrie, Okla. “Became a buyer,” he 
said; “and wasn’t I a proud young jay- 
bird.” 


“ 


K. N. CLAPP 


In 1915-17 Clapp was in Texas and 
Louisiana (“all over’ both states, he 
wrote). From '17 to ’24 he was in Bos- 
ton, selling to the mills, and in the lat- 
ter year landed in Lubbock, his last 
stop. 

Clapp’s civic service has included: 
commissioner, Boy Scout Council; chair- 
man, Lubbock Park Commission; form- 
er member, Texas State Parks Board; 
past chairman, Lubbock Planning Com- 
mission; past state officer, Grand Com- 
mandry of Texas, Knights Templar. 

He lists his hobbies as Boy Scouts, 
parks, fishing, golf, grandchildren. Of 


Scouting and parks, he says: “Have 
been active in work for over 25 years. 
Will enjoy having more time to devote 
to both.” Of fishing: “In Lubbock 29 
years where one has to go 250 miles to 
wet a hook. Need at least 10 years to 
catch up.” Of golf: “Will dub around a 
lot if my bunions and legs don’t give 
out.” Of his grandchildren: “They're 
wunnerful. You can spoil ‘em like heck 
and not have to suffer the consequences. 
Howsomever, their mamas sho’ ream 
me out.” 

Clapp has a number of namesakes, 
too: “A park, swimming pool, two boys, 
one prairie dog, and a squirrel. Forgot 
three dogs.” 

“Have experienced many changes in 
methods of buying and selling,” he re- 
lates. “The most difficult adjustment 
has been buying on Government 
cards. In Lubbock area, we seldom see a 
sample. Ninety-nine percent is sold on 
Green Cards. They cause insomnia and 
ulcers, 

“Think the trade is due for another 
revolutionary change in the new micron- 
aire (fiber fineness or cell wall thick- 
ness) standard for selling and buying. 
Believe this will become general within 
five years.” 

Clapp, who is chairman of Lubbock’s 
City Park and Recreation Board, stood 
before 1,500 Lubbock citizens on the 
night of June 15 (his 65th birthday, by 
the way), and thanked them for the 
honor they had bestowed upon him. The 
occasion was the formal dedication cere- 
mony of Lubbock’s newest municipal 
swimming pool named in Clapp’s honor. 

Clapp brings to a close a long and 
useful career in cotton, and the folks 
who grow it, gin it, buy it and sell it 


(Continued on page 23) 
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y SUPERIOR GINNING 
yw GREATER CAPACITY 
yy CLEANER LINT 

vv LESS HORSEPOWER 


yy GIN and LINT CLEANER 
COMBINED 


The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 


“Cleans While It Gins”’ 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


COLUMBUS, GA, 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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° Progress of the Crop ° 





HE WEST TEXAS farmer who is quoted as saying the little 


rater 


they have is only about 22 percent moisture used a dry witticism to 
underline the almost tragic plight of that vast area of the state. While 
Agriculture Secretary Benson’s recent visit to West Texas resulted in 
quick action to start millions of drouth relief dollars rolling westward, 
those funds will fall far short of making up the tremendous losses suf- 


fered by farmers and livestock men. 


seneficial rains the first of this week gave cotton new hope in most 
of East Texas and other scattered areas of the state. The rains extended 
southward through Houston to Galveston, but as this is written practic- 
ally all of the western part of the state is still prostrate and has prac- 
tically no hope of making any kind of a dry-land cotton crop. One vet- 
eran observer in Lubbock said during the American Cotton Congress 
held there last week that probably not more than one percent of the dry 
land would produce a crop. A considerable acreage was unplanted and 
it is now too late to do anything about it even if it rains. 


Cotton growing conditions 


rary in other parts of the Belt and in 


some states drouth was beginning to pose a serious threat. Insects were 
active in many localities but reports indicate farmers are watching 
fields closely and generally doing a good job of control. 


Temperatures were about normal in 
ALABAMA the past week with some 
scattered rains, although it was very dry 
in many northern and central areas. 
Cotton made good progress generally and 
boll weevil activity was on the increase. 
However, farmers are said to be taking 
the necessary measures to hold them in 
check. 

ARIZONA had excellent cotton grow- 
ing weather with many fields in full 
bloom and some bolls set. The crop got 
off to a late start due to a cold spring 
but is now catching up. So far, insect 
populations have been low, but there was 
un increase in lygus in some areas. 
Spider mites also began to show up in 
some fields, but controls were necessary 
only in a few cases. The Extension Serv- 


ice has warned growers to be on the 
lookout for damaging infestations and 
to put control measures into effect 


promptly when needed. 


In ARKANSAS the past week was hot 
and dry and there was a considerable 
acreage of cotton that was not up and 
may be abandoned. Early cotton is said 
to have made good progress, but late 
planted had poor stands and was not 
growing well. Overall, reports on the 
crop had somber undertones and there 
was a growing fear that drouth might 
seriously reduce yields. Early this week 
the Extension Service set up an emer- 
gency drouth committee to keep farm 
ers through the current critical period. 
The committee will work up recom- 
mendations telling farmers what crops 
to plant and when and how to plant them 
to recoup losses. Drouth has seriously 
damaged cotton and soybeans in the east- 
ern part of the state. A county agent re- 
ported that there were 15,000 acres 
planted in Phillips County alone that 
have not come up. There were good re- 
ports, too, especially from the south- 
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western part of the state where weevils 


were on the decrease and cotton was 
doing well. There were a few fields with 
heavy tarnished plant bug infestations 
and one report of a field with a heavy 
infestation of red spiders. A few boll- 
worms were found, but beneficial in- 
sects were doing a good job of keeping 
infestations low. 

A late report from CALIFORNIA said 
the crop for the state as a whole is late 
and “none too good.” However, higher 
temperatures were favorable for growth 
in the San Joaquin Valley. The crop 
made excellent growth in the Palo Verde 
Valley under ideal weather conditions 
and weeding and irrigation are in prog- 
ress. There are no current reports of 
damaging insect infestations. 

Temperatures in GEORGIA were near 
normal and the state had moderate to 
heavy rains. Soil moisture generally was 
adequate for cotton and the crop was 
growing well. Heavy boll weevil infesta- 
tions were reported and in some areas 
weather made control difficult. Only 
light infestations of bollworms were re- 
ported, but there were light to medium 
populations of aphids in many fields. 

Generous to torrential rains fell in the 
southeastern part of LOUISIANA, with 
the rest of the state receiving moderate 
rainfall. Replanted cotton was expected 
to germinate and has a chance to make 
a crop. Older cotton was squaring and 
blooming well. A report late this week 
said 10-12 thousand acres of cotton in 
Pointe Coupee Parish suffered severe 
damage by 2, 4-D that drifted from areas 
that had been sprayed by U.S. Engineers. 
Some cotton in adjoining parishes is 
also said to have been damaged. Con- 
tinuing pink bollworm inspections in 
parishes bordering Texas show negative 
results. Thrips have caused damage to 
younger cotton and the recent rains 
could result in more boll weevil activity. 

Rains during the past week revived 
prospects for early and late cotton in 
MISSISSIPPI, but in some sections the 
crop outlook is still uncertain. Weevils 
were numerous in the hill section and 
were causing damage. Bollworms, flea- 
hoppers and other pests were also on 
the increase. 

MISSOURDPS drouth was relieved by 
showers and cotton was growing well 
with the increased moisture. On June 24 
more than 1,000 acres of cotton in Pemis- 
cot County was severely damaged by 
hail. No insect damage reported. 

The NEW MEXICO crop is late and 
the outlook still uncertain. Well irriga- 
tion probably will be adequate, reports 
say, but some wells are getting low. The 
weather was hot and dry and cotton was 
growing fast, with some in good condi- 
tion. There was some wind damage in 
the Las Cruces area and also some in- 
sect damage. 

The NORTH CAROLINA crop was 
helped by general rains that averaged 
an inch and was described as being in 
good condition. Reports ranged from 
fair to excellent. The boll weevil could 
change the picture materially, however, 
and many fields are threatened with in- 
festations that may equal those of 1950. 
Rains have not only increased weevil 
populations but made control difficult. 
As a rule, growers were doing every- 
thing possible to protect their crops 
from insects. 

A few eastern OKLAHOMA counties 
had rain, but elsewhere it was unseason- 
ably hot and rain was badly needed. The 
severe southwestern drouth included 40 
Oklahoma counties that are to receive 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Growers who have used dieldrin-DDT 
will tell you it’s the top control for boll- 
worms. More important, it kills them 
before they damage cotton. Be sure you 
use it at the first sign of bollworm. 


EASY TO APPLY... Dieldrin-DDT 
forms smooth-textured, free-flowing 
dusts. As a spray, it forms top-creaming 
emulsions . . . eliminates nozzle clogging. 


GETS BOLL WEEVIL, TOO... Diel- 
drin-DDT is a deadly killer of boll 
weevil. “Do your cotton a good turn 


*gainst weevils ’n worms” . . . with 
dieldrin-DDT. 


LOW COST... Makes your insecti- 
cide dollar work harder because dieldrin- 
DDT kills all major cotton pests ... 
not just bollworm. And you can get 
long-lasting control too, because dieldrin 
has long residual action. 


Get dieldrin-DDT now for your cot- 
ton program and stay with it the rest of 
the season. Your own insecticide dealer 
can supply dieldrin-DDT formulations, 
It’s a good idea to see him today. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 
1601 Melrose Building, Houston I, Texas 
707 High Street, Shell Building, Jackson, Mississippi 
710 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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© Two-for-One Butter Plan 


THE RECENT plan suggested by a De- 
partment of Agriculture official to get 
rid of the government’s mounting butter 
urplus has caused quite a stir amony 
cotton people and especially the manu- 
facturers of margarine. 

And well it should. The USDA official 
ugyested that consumers buying a 
pound of butter at the store at the regu- 
lar price be given an additional pound 


for a dime. 
S. F. Riepma, Washington, president 
of the National Association of Maryar- 


ine Manufacturers, pounced on the idea 
at once and charyed that the plan, if 
adopted, would threaten destruction of 
a market for 350 to 450 million pound 
of cottonseed oil annually. Riepma point 
ed out that the government’s 150-million- 
surplus can be expected to 


pound butter 
100-500 million pounds 


vo as high as 
hefore the end of 1953. 

The margarine association 
looks on the surplus-disposal idea as a 
process leading toward the restoration 
of a discriminatory policy toward mat 
yarine. To support this view, Riepma 
quoted a Department of Agriculture of 
ficial as saying, “Price stops us now, 
hut a two-for-one sale of butter would, 
temporarily at least, help overcome this 
handicap of price. Who knows, it might 
reintroduce a lot of families to butter 
and wean some of them back from mar- 
yvarine,” 


© Thermometer Planting 


COTTON FARMERS may begin carry 
ing thermometers at planting time if 
current tests work out, Dr. R. W. Trul- 
linger, assistant administrator, Agricul- 


of ficial 


tural Research Administration, USDA, 
predicted in his address June 25 at the 
American Cotton Congress in’ Lubbock. 
In California it has been found that 
yood stands result if cotton planting Is 


done when soil temperature eight inches 
helow the surface at eight o’clock in the 
morning is at least 58 degrees for thre 
successive days. Dr. Trullinger said 
trials are now underway to see whether 
proper soil temperature will Insure a 
good stand in Texas and several other 
states, 


© Worth Looking Up 


Ik YOU MISSED the sound advice to 
dairymen on the subject of dairy prod 
ucts and vegetable oil competition con 
tained in the article that started on Page 
11 of the June 20 inssue of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, look it up. This 
peech by Don Paarlberg, an assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, has at- 
tracted wide attention. The Valley Morn- 
ing Star, Harlingen, Texas, in an edi- 
torial said, in part: 

“Most of us were pleasantly shocked 


recently at the plain speaking . .. shock- 
ed because for once a government repre- 
sentative spoke out with courage. We 
hope that Paarlberg was speaking for 


the entire administration when he made 
his remarks to the members of the dairy 
industry.” 


9») 
es 





© Bread Softeners 


USDA has announced that two ingred- 
ients of soy flour, called gelsoy and soy- 
bean whey solids, increase bread crumb 
softness when added to flour at one per- 
cent of flour weight. Bread made with 
the new bread softeners retains the nor- 
mal resilience of good bread and is not 
readily deformed by handling. Gelsoy 
is the water soluble part of soy flour 
obtained after washing the flour with 
alcohol, while soybean whey solids are 
water soluble fractions, extracted so 
that they contain a minimum amount of 


protein. Production of the softeners is 
in the pilot plant stage. 
e » 
© Keep Mills Clean 
SANITATION, like fire and accident 


prevention, must become a regular part 
of oil mill operations, the Memphis of- 
fice of National Cottonseed Products 
Association reminds mill managers in a 
recent news letter. NCPA_ points out 
that the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has continued its inspection of 
mills and, in addition, has checked on 
crude oil delivered to refineries. Origi- 
nal inspections are being followed by re- 
inspections; and, in one case, FDA has 
initiated leyal proceedings to enjoin a 
mill from shipping cottonseed oil pro- 
duced under conditions which FDA in- 
spectors consider unsatisfactory. 


© Ginner Is Leader 
“ELI WHITNEY’S 


created 
a new type of leader in the community 


cotton gin 

the cotton ginner,” John T. Stovall, 
administrative officer, 1517 Cotton As- 
sociation, told the recent annual meet- 
ing of New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation at Ruidoso. “The development 
of the cotton gin has made the ginner 
a model of influence in his community,” 
Stovall explained. “Today, the cotton 
ginner is just as important to the wel- 
fare of the communiity as the doctor, 
the lawyer or the banker.” 


© More Beef, Fewer Yams 


AMERICANS are eating more beef, but 
fewer sweetpotatoes—perhaps because 
there are fewer possums or less pork to 
go with the yams. American Meat Insti- 
tute estimates that beef consumption fo 
the first half of 1953 was at the annual 
rate of 74 pounds per person, compared 
with the annual rate of 58 pounds for 
the first half of 1952 and the record an- 
nual consumption of 73 pounds per capi- 
ta in 1909. 

Sweetpotato production, says USDA, 
dropped from 61 million bushels in 1946 
to 28 million in 1952. Production has de- 
creased throughout Southern States, 
which raise over 80 percent of the crop. 


© Fewer Braceros Needed 
DROUTH is causing the federal govern- 


ment to reduce estimates of the number 
of Mexico laborers needed for cotton 


work, says Ed McDonald, Dallas, region- 
al director, bureau of employment se- 
curity, Labor Department. He said es- 
timates of needs in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley have been cut 
50,000. 


from 130,000. to 





Maid of Cotton Begins South American Tour 


MAID OF COTTON Alice Corr, center, 


shown with her tour manager, Lillian 


Fledge, and Ford Boyd of the National Cotton Council's public relations department, 
Memphis, just before departing from Dallas June 23 for Lima, Peru, via Braniff 
International Airways. Braniff is co-sponsor with the Cotton Council of the South 
American phase of the Maid’s 1953 tour which will also include visits to Rio de 


Janerio and Sao Paulo, Brazil; and 
in Dallas July 18. 
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’anama City, Panama. The trio will arrive back 
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kK. N. Clapp Retires 
(Continued from page 19) 
won't soon forget him. As for Lubbock, 
that city looks forward to having him For Qa REAL power barga 
around for a long time yet. Fact. is, 
Clapp has every intention of continuing — , 
his fine work for the growing West “oo wat spe CORE 
Texas city. oe | — 

_ The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press . pie * 

joins his thousands of friends in the ia . die Ser a | : 

cotton industry in the hope that Ken ' i yf — LOW-SPEED 


Clapp realizes every hope for the future 


. and gets to do every single thing vo : os 2) i LONG-LIFE 


he has in mind doing ... every “durn” 


one of ’em. 
Agricultural Workers To . | i, y MD Minweapous MOLINE 
Meet Jan. 8-9 at Waco . 


Texas Agricultural Workers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
Jan. 8-9, 1954, at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in Waco. An informal reception pro- 
vided by the Waco Farm and Ranch 
Club Jan. 7 will precede the meeting. 
Officers of the association are Paul A. 
Cunyus, Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville, president; W. N. Williamson, Texas 
Extension Service, College Station, vice- 
president; R,. F. Hartman, Central Pow- MM engines are built for low-cost cotton gin 
er and Light Co., Corpus Christi, treas- — installations. Inquire about compounding new 
urer; and Mrs. Bernice Claytor, Texas MM engines with your present power to meet 
Extension Service, College Station, see- increased power requirements. 
retary. 


Cotton Classing Schools 
Planned in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Extension Service, in co- 
operation with USDA‘s Cotton Branch, 
ginners and crushers, has scheduled a 


D 


series of district cotton classing schools, \ BIG IN PERFORMANCE 
each starting at 10 a.m. Ginners and 
crushers are asked to urge farmers and 
4-H Club members to attend. 

Dates for the schools are Okmulgee 
July 15, McAlester July 16, Durant you more for your money. 
July 17, Pauls Valley July 24, Anadarko 


Here’s why MM engines give 


July 27, Elk City July 28, Mangum First, MM power costs you 


J uly 29, Altus July 30, Stillwater Aug. less ae standardized design 
3, Lawton Sept. 1 and Marietta Sept. 2. alee ; 
permits high production of 

° arts. Second, MM power lasts 
Gin Bookkeepers School P 
longer . . . because of extra 


Scheduled at Lubbock heavy parts construction and 


The third annual gin bookkeepers low-speed operation. Third 
school for cooperative gins will be held é ‘ 
Aug. 10-14 in the directors room of the MM performance is second-to- 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, none... quality of manufacture 
Texas. The school is sponsored by the ; 

Farm Credit Administration, Texas is controlled every step of 
Federation of Cooperatives, Houston the way. And, for a big bonus 
Bank for Cooperatives and the Plains : bbs 
mill. Cooperative gins of the Plains area MM's heavy-duty construction 
are urged to make reservations early. In- permits high compression for 
quires should be sent to B. E. Schroeder, . 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives, 307 increased power on less fuel. 

Nash Building, Austin. See your MM dealer or write tie. 

- 


. for speeds and horsepower te ai arte 
Lint Loan Period Extended specifications on your lowest eet. > 


USDA has announced that Commodity cost fuel. MM engine flexibility makes all kinds of in- 
Credit Corporat ion loans on 1952-crop stallations easy. Get the facts on front or rear 
upland cotton which have a maturity power take-off and choice of rotation or PTO- 
date of July 31 will be carried in a 

y pe speeds that meet your needs, save you money! 
past-due status through July 31, 1954. Pe y ¥ ¥ 
This action, USDA points out, gives 


producers an additional 12 months in 

which to redeem their loan cotton. The IN NEAPOI iS- 

decision is in accord with recommen- 

dations made by the industry-wide cot- 

ton conference called by the Secretary MINNEAPOLIS i, MINNESOTA 


of Agriculture. 
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In Lubbock, June 25-26-27 





Drouth Dominates 
Cotton Congress 


a IMMEDIATE problems spot- 
lighted, but long range opportu- 
nities through research and edu- 
‘ation also stressed. 


Drouth’s pressing problems stole the 
headlines at the American Cotton Con- 
gress July 25-26-27 at Lubbock, but the 
longtime opportunities for cotton and 
cottonseed through research and educa- 
tion were emphasized throughout the 
program of one of the largest meeting's 
in the 14 years that the Congres: 
has been held under the sponsorship of 


the State-Wide Cotton Committee of 
Texas. 

Featured speaker was Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson whose 


address, delivered before 1,800 persons at 
the final session at Texas Technological! 
College, is published in this issue, start- 
ing on Page 11. Of particular interest to 
vinners and crushers is his discussion 
of the cottonseed support program and 
need for moving products into consump- 
tion. 

At conferences following his address, 


Photoviews of American 
Cotton Congress 


@ TOP—Shown, |. to r., are S. N. 
Reed, O’Brien, president, Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association; Aubrey 
Lockett, Vernon, a past president of 
the ginners’ association; Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, general chair- 
man of the American Cotton Con- 
gress; and George A. Simmons, cot- 
tonseed crusher, Lubbock, one of the 
local hosts for the meeting. 


@® SECOND FROM TOP — O. L. 
Byrd, president, Lubbock Chamber 
of Commerce, left, greets Wm. Rhea 
Blake, Memphis, executive  vice- 
president, National Cotton Council, 
who addressed the opening session. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—Shown are 
members of a panel who discussed 
High Plains cotton production, gin- 
ning and utilization on the program. 
Front row, L to r., are W. L. Owen, 
entomologist, Lubbock Experiment 
Substation; Don L. Jones, superin- 
tendent, Lubbock substation and 
panel chairman; Fred C. Elliott, 
College Station, Texas Extension 
cotton work specialist; and Dr. Lyle 


E. Hessler, Lubbock, research as- 
sociate, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. Back row, |. to r., are John 


Box, irrigation engineer, E. L. Thax- 
ton, Jr., assistant agronomist, and 
E. B. Hudspeth, agricultural engi- 
neer, all with the Lubbock substa- 
tion. Levon L. Ray, assistant agro- 
nomist at the station, also was on 
the panel but is not shown in the 
picture. 


@ BOTTOM—L. to r. are W. O. 
Fortenberry, Lubbock cotton leader; 
Dr. Walter Scott, Washington, 
USDA; and W. L. Stangel, Lubbock, 
dean of agriculture, Texas Techno- 
logical College. 













































































the Secretary pledged prompt action to 

help cotton farmers and livestock pro- 

ducers of drouth areas. His subsequent 

announcement of relief plans is re- 

ported elsewhere in this issue. 
Opening Session 

“Cotton’s New Frontiers,” theme of 
the Congress, was discussed at the initial 
session, June 25 at the Caprock Hotel, by 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general 
chairman. He reviwed gains that have 
been made through research and stressed 
the opportunities for future progress if 
the industry meets the challenge of its 
new frontiers. 

Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive 
vice-president, National Cotton Council, 
told the session that research and educa- 
tion are the foundation for any sound 
farm program, and that no program can 
really be any good unless it is aimed 
to produce supply and demand condi- 
tions that are sound. Blake said that we 
must have a market that is strong and 
expanding; faster progress in strength- 
ening our competitive positions; means 
of stopping the age-old tendency of farm 
workers to leave the farm when they 
are needed most and to come back when 
they are needed least; and greater prog- 
ress toward giving farmers real alter- 
natives for the use of their resources 
and labor. 


e Opportunities in Research—Dr. R. W. 
Trullinger, Washington, assistant ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, pointed out the opportuni- 
ties in farm research in an address at 
a luncheon sponsored by the Lubbock Ki- 
wanis Club. 

“We’re beginning to generate consider- 

able momentum in cotton and cotton- 
seed research,” he said. “Let’s not shut 
off the power, because without the power 
of research and education, we can’t go 
very far. In the case of cotton and cot- 
tonseed, we especially need to turn on 
more power.” 
e@ Panel on High Plains Cotton—A panel 
discussion, illustrated with slides, gave 
those attending the afternoon session a 
practical, comprehensive view of prog- 
ress in High Plains cotton production, 
ginning and utilization. 

Don L. Jones, Lubbock, superintendent 

of the Texas Experiment Substation, 
led the panel, which had the following 
members: Fred C, Elliott, Texas Exten- 
sion cotton work specialist; Dr. Lyle E. 
Hessler, research associate, Texas Tech- 
nological College; and the following 
members of the substation staff: L. L. 
Ray, assistant agronomist; FE. B. Hud- 
speth, agricultural engineer; W. L. 
Owen, entomologist; E. L. Thaxton, Jr., 
assistant agronomist; and John Box, ir- 
rigation engineer. 
e Ginners Hosts on Tours—Members of 
the Plains Ginners’ Association provided 
air conditioned buses for tours of Lub- 
bock and vicinity on the first and sec- 
ond afternoons of the Congress. The first 
tour included Texas Technological Col- 
lege, the three oil mills which make 
Lubbock the world’s largest cottonseed 
crushing center, and other points in the 
city. 

Visitors on the second tour saw farm 
equipment; cotton irrigation; a demon- 
stration by a model agricultural airplane 
which later crashed in a_ unscheduled 
demonstration of safety features which 
enabled the pilot to escape without in- 
jury; cotton ginning; and a glimpse of 
work at the Lubbock substation. 


Lamar Flem- 
Anderson, 


e World Cotton Situation- 
ing, Jr., Houston, president, 
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Bees Get Hot Headed 
At USDA Breeders 


A strain of bees “with the most 
vicious disposition ever encount- 
ered” resulted when USDA work- 
ers combined an outstanding hon- 
ey producing strain with a strain 
highly resistant to foulbrood, a 
bee disease. “The union resulted 
in bees that almost could sting 
through armor plate and seem to 
hate the human race,” says USDA; 
and now the scientists are working 
to change the genetic combination 
and eliminate the hot temper car- 
riers. 











Clayton & Co., discussed the world cot- 
ton situation at a complimentary dinner 
Thursday evening given by the Lubbock 
Cotton Exchange. 

After discussing the problems of cot 
ton in world markets, Fleming empha- 
sized the necessity for following the fun- 
damental economic laws that will per- 
mit cotton to go on land best suited to 
it and to find markets through free 
trade. 

Second Session 


Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., Memphis, chief 
economist, National Cotton Council, dis- 
cussed recent trends in the domestic use 
of cotton at Friday morning’s session, 
at which Dr. C. N. Shepardson, dean, 
Texas A. & M. College, presided. He said 
that the future of domestic cotton con- 
sumption is hard to predict, but will de- 
pend heavily on the job that is done in 
promotion and research. 


e Textile Developments Dr. L. HE: 
Hance, Charlottesville, Va., president, 
Institute of Textile Technology, com- 
mented that the textile industry has all 
of the elements of a new frontier for 
cotton, 


e Cottonseed Products A. L. Ward, 
Dallas, Educational Director, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, told 
how research and educational work have 
developed usefulness for cottonseed and 
its products. He pointed out that U.S. 
farmers get more value from their crop 
than farmers anywhere else in the world 
because research, applied by industry, 
has made cottonseed useful. 

e Foreign Markets—-E. D. White, Wash- 
ington, deputy director, Mutual Security 
Agency, presented a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of foreign markets for U.S. cot- 
ton as the final speaker at the Friday 
morning session. 

The tour Friday afternoon, mentioned 
earlier, was followed by a cocktail party 
given by the Dallas Cotton Exchange, 
and a barbecue at which the hosts were 
the Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lub 
bock Cotton Oil Company and West- 
ern Cottonoil Co. The barbecue was held 
at the Plains mill. 

Third Session 

Saturday’s final session, at Texas 
Tech’s new Student Union Building, be 
gan with a discussion of machinery and 
equipment used in cotton production on 
the Plains by Professor Ira L. Williams 
of Tech’s agricultural engineering de 
partment. 

e Utilization Equipment—L. FE. Parsons 
of Tech’s textile engineering department 
discussed the operation of cotton utiliza- 
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tion and testing equipment which was 
demonstrated in the textile engineering 
building. 


e Extensive Displays—On display on 
the engineering lawns of the college 
throughout the Congress were numerous 
exhibits of equipment for cotton produc- 
tion and harvesting. 


Drouth Conferences 


Following his formal address which 
concluded the Congress, the Secretary of 
Agriculture spoke informally at a lunch 
eon and heard representatives from 
drouth areas of Colorado, Kansas, Okla 
homa, New Mexico and Texas express 
their views as to emergency needs. 
Earlier Saturday, he had toured dry 
areas around Lubbock. 


e Feed, Credit and Cattle Buying—Re 
quests for cottonseed meal and roughage, 
long-term credit and a livestock buying 
program were made by representatives of 
farmers and ranchmen who overflowed 
the conference rooms Saturday after 
noon. Many expressed the hope that 
government-owned protein meal would 
be made available domestically at prices 
as low as those quoted for export, while 
others said that protein meal should be 
sold at $25 a ton and hay at $10 to bring 
them in line with cattle prices. 

Other requests included a floor on cat 

tle prices, emergency freight rates, seed 
loans and steps to narrow the spread be 
tween prices of cattle and meat in re 
tail stores and restaurants. 
e Acreage Exemptions—Special treat 
ment on acreage allotments for wheat 
and cotton in disaster areas was asked 
by some groups. A statement distributed 
at the conference by one group said: 
“For three and in some cases four years 
parts of Texas have suffered an extreme 
drouth. In that time farmers in the 
drouth area have created absolutely no 
surplus of either cotton or grains, and 
have cost the government nothing in 
parity payments. It is respectfully sub 
mitted that these drouth disaster coun- 
ties should have two years free of crop 
allotments to permit them in part to re 
cover their losses, and to produce 50 pet 
cent as much as was produced by farm 
ers who did not have a drouth.” 


e Want Only Limited Aid— Many at the 
conference stressed their faith in’ the 
future of the drouth area, their determi 
nation to solve their problems with a 
minimum of governmental aid, and their 
desire for special help only so long as an 
emergency exists. They brought out that 
dryland cotton and grain producers were, 
in many cases, in a worse plight than 
livestock growers, because crop pro 
ducers have nothing to sell. 


Ground Frost Controllers 
Cut Danger from Cold 


A frost controlling device that attacks 
frost on the ground where it starts was 
described at the forty-sixth annual meet 
ing of the American Society of Agricul 
tural Engineers held recently in Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

L. M. Barton, president of Diesel 
Power, Inc., explained how a new frost 
control machine drives warm air down 
to the ground, agitating the air and 
raising the temperature of air near the 
ground. The automatic machine will 
force 230,000 cubie feet of air a minute 
downward through a 24-inch hole at the 
top of the diffuser. 





Buys third CAT 


Nothing recommends the performance of Caterpillar 
Cotton Gin Diesel Engines more than a repeat purchase. 
Mr. O. P. Woodruff of the Benton Gin Co., Benton, Ala., 
recently installed his third Cat Engine. 

‘This time Mr. Woodruff selected the power-packed 
1337, the newest addition to the line. ‘This 6-cvlinder 
Diesel has a maximum output of 250 HP. Tt supplies 
steady power for a three-stand, 90-saw Continental Gin, 
During the ginning season, it works 12 to 15 hours a day, 
24 days a month. 

Caterpillar Diesels make money for you three ways: 

ONE—Their steady power gives you steady saw speeds 
for best samples. 

TWO—Their dependability keeps them working dur- 
ing heavy ginning operation—24 hours a day! 

THREE—Their use of low-cost No. 2 furnace oil means 
a considerable saving in fuel costs. 


Mr. Woodruff also has used steam, but finds that Cat 


Engines are “faster than steam” and “cheaper.” ‘Vo top it 
off, the reliable vellow engines need almost no adjustments, 

Your Caterpillar Dealer — always ready for immediate, 
efficient service—will show you the Diesel engine to fit 
vour own ginning needs, ‘They range in 12 sizes to 500 HP, 
maximum. Let him give vou the benefits of his experi- 
ence in powering cotton gins. 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Hlinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks ~® 
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THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 

Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
Skilled mechanics are ready to answer West Memphis — Camden 
your call for service, day or night... 
specialized tools and know-how in- 


sure a minimum of downtime! ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


PARTS — IN STOCK... 


N , ' MISSOURI 
© waiting tor replacement parts — a 
we have complete parts stocks for all John Fabick Tractor Co. 


models of Cat Gin Engines. They're St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 
the same precision quality as the é; 
ones they replace! 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene 


R. B. George Equipment Co. 
Dallas —- Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
POWER... San Antonio — Corpus Christi 


Cat Gin Engines are available in nn nip “ts > 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- soe iets 
tinuous agate — — of West Texas Machinery Co. 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- ‘ ; 

tems, starting systems ai Gi Amarillo — Lubbock 
attachments enable you to custom- 

tailor power to your preference! 
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Held June 3 and June 24 


250 at California 


Ginners Schools 


g CONTINENTAL Gin Co., The 
Murray Co. of Texas and John 
E. Mitchell Co. participated in 
schools at Buttonwillow and 
Fresno for California and Ari- 
zona ginners. 





Approximately 250 California and Ari- 
zona ginners took part last month in 
two ginners schools held June 3 at But- 
tonwillow and June 24 at Fresno, Calif. 

The first school was conducted by Con- 
tinental Gin Co., the second by The Mur- 
ray Company of Texas. John E. Mitchell 
Co. of Dallas took part in the Murray 
school. 

The Continental school was held at 
the Farmers Cooperative Gin, Button- 
willow, of which R. L. Adams is man- 
ager. Instructors in the operation of 
Continental equipment were P. O. Peder- 
son, Dallas (gin stands, extractors and 
conveyor distributor); Geo. C. Cagle, Jr., 
Phoenix (driers and cleaners); Bob Far- 
is, Tulare, Calif. (bur machines); Ed 
Paxton, Tulare (repairs and general 
operation); Fletcher Lane, Pasadena, 
Calif. (general operation and mainten- 
ance); Ross Bigham, Dallas (presses, 
trampers and condensers); and J. 
Canup, Dallas. 

At the close of the morning session, 
which was devoted to group instruction 
on the operation of different machines, 
the gin operators were guests of Conti- 
nental Gin Service Co. at lunch. 

The afternoon session, devoted mainly 
to a general panel discussion, adjourned 
at 4:30. That evening the operators were 
guests of the Farmers Cooperative Gin 
at a buffet dinner. The group was shown 
a movie after dinner and heard an inter- 
esting talk on safety by H. P. Kervin, a 
safety engineer of Bakersfield, Calif. 

The Murray school, held June 24, was 

(Continued on page 40) 


Photoviews of California 
Ginners Schools 


@ TOP—Continental Gin Co. per- 
sonnel who instructed classes at the 
school held June 3 at Buttonwillow, 
Calif. L. to r., they are Fletcher 
Lane, Pasadena, Calif.; Ross Big- 
ham, Dallas; J. A. Canup, Dallas; 
G. C. Cagle, Jr., Phoenix; P. O. Ped- 
erson, Dallas; Bob Faris, Tulare, 
Calif.; Ed Paxton, Tulare. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP—General 
view of ginners attending the Con- 
tinental school. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—Group of 
operators at the Murray school 
June 24, listening to discussion of 
press, trampers and pumps. Instruc- 
tors, |. to r., were L. E. Terrell, B. 


I. Hill and W. W. Bledsoe. 


@ BOTTOM—Lynn Bennie of John 
E. Mitchell Co. is shown discussing 
the operation of his company’s 
equipment before a class of ginners 
attending the Murray school. 














YOUR PROFIT STARTS 


in the 


LINT ROOM and 
SEPARATING ROOM 


Let Us Help You With Our Free Service 
On New Or Old Equipment 


CARVER 


DUAL MOTOR OR GROUP DRIVE 
¢ LINTERS 176 SAW OR 141 SAW 
REBUILDING TO 176 SAWS 











¢ LINT BEATERS 3 HIGH LINT CLEANERS 






¢ GUMMERS THE PROVEN TRU-LINE GUMMER 







¢ HULLERS PERFECTION CENTRAL CONCAVE 





SHAKERS — PURIFYING TYPE 
HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
HULL BEATERS 

MEAT PURIFIERS 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, 
Phone or write our nearest office 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 





¢ SEPARATORS 








MASS. 
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By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 


The COTTON GIN and OIL MILL PRESS 


e Busy with Drouth and Surpluses 

Agriculture Secretary Benson — is 
finding he has a full-time job and then 
some these days trying to keep up with 
emergency needs of farmers. Drouth 
and surplus threats, occurring together, 
are keeping the boss farm hand and his 
aides hopping. 

Result is you can 
ably less preaching from USDA about 
future farm programs, and more = ac 
tion to meet immediate problems in com 
ing weeks and months. Circumstances 
are forcing the hand of Benson & Co, 
In many cases, the USDA management 
is being constrained to employ farm pro- 
yrams handed down to it by Democrat- 
ic predecessors, 

To meet the drouth danger, for in- 
stance, Benson already has called farm- 
er attention to such established machin 
ery as the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion “distaster loan” program. (See Page 


look for conside) 


address made before the American Cot- 
ton Congress in Lubbock recently.) This 
opens way for farmers struck by drouth, 
tornado, or other disaster to obtain 3 
percent loans to repair and replace 
buildings and irrigation systems, to 
clean up debris, buy supplies, ete. 

In the case of the storage shortage 
for huge grain supplies now in sight, 
Benson has reluctantly decided to con- 
struct or buy more government space, 
instead of turning the job over to pri- 
vate handlers as he would prefer. He 
also is using authority, provided under 
previous administrations, to encourage 
farm-construction of more storage by 
use of federal funds. Wheat growers, 
particularly in the Southwest, where 
yrain can be dumped on the ground 
without spoiling, will be granted federal 
support loans for 90-day periods even 
though their crops are not under roof. 


e Drouth Emergency Funds Allotted— 


hard-hit cotton producers and cattlemen 
of the Southwest as this issue went to 
press. Texas, where drouth has been the 
most severe, appeared to be first in line, 
since Gov. Shivers already had asked 
that the President declare an emergency, 
in line with established procedure for 
federal action. 

Big question Washington cotton men 
are asking is the extent to which drouth 
will cut back the current crop. Latest 
estimates of 15 million bales almost 
certainly are due to be reduced, but no- 
body is now venturing a guess on how 
much. 

In late June, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s official weathermen were sum- 
ming it up this way: in the Eastern 
Selt, growing conditions were good; in 
middle and western portions of the Belt, 
a good rain was needed “for germina- 
tion and growth of the late-planted and 
replanted crop and for optimum devel- 
opment of the early-planted”; in south- 
ern and western Texas damage was se- 
vere, but conditions were better in other 
sections; in the far Southwest and Cal- 
ifurnia’s San Joaquin Valley the crop 
was developing fairly well. 


e Westerners Fighting For Acreage— 
Lawmakers from the West are pushing 
hard for changes in cotton controls leg- 
islation that would give “new” growers 
additional acreage in case curbs are ap- 
plied to the 1954 crop. Allotments under 
present law would be based on plantings 
during a five-year period of the recent 
past. The western Congressmen are pro- 
posing to change that to a three-year 
“base,” and to limit acreage cutbacks to 


11 for the text of Secretary Benson’s 


Ki mer 


gency funds were 


announced 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Screw-Lift. is 
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A COMPLETE COORDINATED 
CONVEVING AND RECLAIMING 
SYSTEM IN A TUBE 


plants 
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Screw Conveyor Corporation 
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V-belts 


AL NE OTTO: OOOO Le 


~ Now you can fasten 


«4 





Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 


e 

Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 

Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt tocinn. for flat 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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50 LBS. NET 
ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES 





.\) i i 
\Plantation Prove 


ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 


PROCESSED a OSTRIBUTED OY Hm 
- } THE SINKERS CORPORATION 9 
KENNETT, MO. - ; 


BROWN- STREETS PRO 











SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray gin stands—$50.00 
each, 2-66” Mitchell Standard units. 2-60” Mitchell 
Standard units. All flat belt driven $50.00 each 
Write Box “0.0.” ¢/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- : WANTED One set of used platform scales, size 
FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Compresses and Oil 34 ft. or up.Farmers Gin, Box 947, Hereford, 
Mills. If buying or selling it is to your advantage Texas. 

to contact us. Only handle the best with the best WANTED 
price. Call, Write or Wire M. M. Phillips, phone ot ‘ 
Day or Night 656-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas 


elude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of issue 
Write copy plainly 


1-60” Super Mitchell extractor feeder 
V belt drive with hot air inlet. R. C. Ray, Box 
161, Collins, Miss. 











FOR SALE--Four loose roll Commander Cen- 
Tennial 0 saw gins and condenser.—Phone 110, 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Ine., Bennettsville, 8. Personnel Ads 


FOR SALE--4-80 Continental gin plant, new . a nana 

Mitchell Special wid a new ee = WANTED—Oil Mill Superintendent—young man 
i steel press, 6 cylinder - engine overhaulec capable operating 100-ton Hydraulic Plant. Must 
Expellers, th gee rt ong ere ae. last season, all-steel machinery throughout, good be sober, reliable and have best references. Im- 
rolls. —Pittock and Associates, Glen Kiddie, Pa. frame ironclad building, modern residence, houses mediate employment.—Farmers Cotton Oil Com- 
FOR SALE--72-45” cookers, rolls, formers, —_ for crew. Located at Stegall, Bailey County, Tex- pany, Wilson, N. C 

presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pac ° as in very large territory, part irrigated, more es ieee ge a 

ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc wells drilling, good rains and prospect good for = mone SUPERINTENDENT i available 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box capacity run of 6,000 bales or more. Price eo ca ing: ye Over 25 TORTS = 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition $40,000, half cash, balance terms. Offered for perience wit Srsildie ic and screw presses. Wide 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. limited time only. Contact owner—-N. B. Embry, esperiigns ra oe and maintenance. Don't 
If it's used in oil mill, we have it V. A. Lessor Mai! Amherst, Texas or phone Littlefield 922J2. drink. Best Of VERSE aes N. H. Humphries, 200 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. Kk. Me ffey St., Roswell, N. M., Telephone 974-J. 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE- Used ex- FOR SALE Tower drier, like new, used one PRESENT OWNER and operator of cotton gin, 
pellers and screw type presses, completely cleaned, year. Bargain. Santa Clara Gin, Rt. 4, Seguin, grain elevator, and cottonseed delinter where a 
overhauled, and rebuilt to your processing specifi- Texas crop failure is evident due to drouth, desires a 
cations with genuine new factory parts. Prices connection in similar line of work during the 
upon request towman Welding & Metal Works, FOR SALE 2-80 saw Continental brush gins, season. Middle aged, married, and in good health. 
61 K. North Street, Decatur, Il steel frames, 4-30 saw Lummus air blast gins, Will consider going almost anywhere. Write Box 
or - : =e : —e steel frames, | thermo dryer-cleaner. All in good “GJ” ¢/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, 
Oll, MILL MAC ——* sate SALE se aie condition at bargain price. Will sell gin man- Dallas, Texas. 

cooker Everything for ivdraulic press room drells for replacing W. L. Thompson Co., Troy, 

i141 and 176-saw Carver linters— 36” Chandler Ala 

hullers filter presses 26” and 36” Bauer Bros 5 : 
Motor driven attrition mills electric motors ~ por SALE AT SACRIFICE Gullett up-packing Power Units and Miscellaneous 


, °, » - Ts S o Cr : . 
crew conveyor and hanger Sproles & 10k steel bound press, with ram and pump. Two 


Machinery Co., Ine 151 Howell St., Dallas, Tex- butane t me llio BTU d rs. All SS ——— 

as, Telephone PRospect 595% ack “undies tie oe. Go ‘ee FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 

SALES & INSTALLATION Engineering Service — boro, Ga. engines, from 35 h-p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
ee night for parts and service.-—Fort Worth Machin- 


for oil mills, feed mills, shelling plants. Two ex- : 
peller oil mills, will move, or as is. Oscar V FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 DC Hardwicke-Etter with ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Shultz, Phone Dallas Milton 7-2366, Box 37%, split ribs and hot roll boxes. 5-80 DC Continental, FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good ‘clean used 
Farmers Branch, Texas F-3 brush. 4-80 glass front Murray with new — gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
NACOGDOCHES OLL MILL & REFINERY being — Style rib and lint’ flue. 4-80 all steel Lummus.  @ Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
liquidated) Carver 141 saw linters Bauer Bros ag 4 Mite? ger ns er drier LEF branch 
‘ a . . > Standard Mit 8 t ‘Tr -k0 Lummus LEF, ~ ~ ~ 7 7 
cake mill and separating equipment-- Continental ay Ha "pst ae ~ Aaa houble V-d é cs gl al FOR SALE--1 Dutton horizontal boiler 35  h.p. 
double box baling press junior votator —filter ard Face sl ete ane vi arden ‘I ed Max 48 fully automatic high pressure—in_ ex- 
presses boilers large electric motors pulleys inder ¥ ter-cleaners ov Continental dou ole 7 cellent condition--in use about three years. If 
Condensers: 2-70" steel Lummus. 2-60” steel Con- Sitabonted ; B P 1. ices 
tinentals. 1-60” steel Hardwicke-Etter. Bur Ma- srechtcbvant pata ox 14, Paris, Texas 
chines: 2-14’ steel Wichita. Separators: 2-50” FOR SALE—One set of newly recut rolls for 
— = Continental, 1-50” flat sereen Hardwicke-Etter. Allis-Chalmers 10 x 42, two pair high soybean 
Gin Equipment for Sale Electric Motors: 1-75 h.p., 1-40 h.p., 1 drier cracking rolls.—Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, 
burner. | Hardwicke-Etter steel press and tramp- Champaign, Illinois 
er. 1-25 h.p. boiler. 1-Lummus thermo cleaner. 
, Bill Smith, B 694, Abilene, Texas, *hone 
FOR SALE One 24-shelf tower dryer, one 1% 14-9626 ms 47847. ; ae —, sa 
million B-T.U. burner, one 45 inch hot air fan, —— 
and one 48”) separator, Excellent condition FOR SALE Complete Gin Plant: 5-70 saw Lum- Qarolinas Ginners Elect 
— Box Sagi . 0 — Gin and Oil Mill mus ball bearing gins, Continental double X feed- D; 
’ress, Box 5 allas, exas er extractors, conveyor distributor, 2-6 cylinder 
cleaners and Paragon tramper and good steel irectors, Hear Panels 


bound press. Powered by a 150 h.p. G. E. motor r ? a ‘s sas er eT 
wih cael cialalah, slow on aller ibantiaal ahaat The Carolinas Ginners Association, 


Electric Motors less cleaners in same building. Plants must sell holding a series of five district meetings 
as units. To be sold separate are 2- 20 ft. steam June 22-26, re-elected five members of 
sterilizers and 6 45” fans.--J 0. Chapman 


Estate, P. O. Box 117, Chapman Ranch, Texas 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 








Nacogdoches, Texas 




















the board of directors and named five 
new men to the board, according to 
GINNERS — We offer, subject to — sale, ~ Clifford H. Hardy, executive secretary. 
usual bargains in the following machinery anc planta sesuicy’  Miieaieras ae P 

vin plants l-complete 4-80 saw Murray cotton Re elected were Myres W. Tilghman, 
gin plant with or without steel building: 4 Dunn, N. C.; Clyde E. Upchureh, Jr., 
stand Lummus outfit with single story e Raeford, N. bss Forrest S. Crowder, Lat- 
bound down-packing press, complete with timore, N Cc. W E Ashcraft, Monroe 


casing, tramper, and pump, gin building and . : . A 
seed house; 5-80 saw loose-roll, glass-front Murray ae and J. F. McLaurin, Bennetts- 


yin stands, 10-80 saw, all-steel standard Murray ville, S. C. Elected were W. R. Caudle, 
Sales vin stands, 6-70 saw Continental air blast gin Halifax, N. C.2 wee. Long, Jr., Garys- 


stands, excellent condition; Mitchell extractors : ’ ae ei" : 4 : 
in various sizes and models; triple-X and double- burg, N., ¢ a oe A. Harvin, Jr., Summer- 


.. Repair X Continental extractors; 1-72” all-steel Murray ton, S. C.; S. M. Metts, Greenwood, S. 
’ ’ 
condenser ; 1-50”  all-steel Lummus condenser ; ron and A. H. Jameson, Honea Path, 
Partial list of motors in stock: 1-72” Lummus steel separator; 1-60” Lummus oC 
steel separator; 1-43” Stacy steel separator; 1- = ° a - - 
800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 38” Gullett steel cleaning-type separator; 1-50” At each meeting two panel discussions 
200 ~ ; 60 2200/900 eprn go how A poe ar iar ans re 7 re steel were held, one on technical problems 
eUU AP. 0/ 0V/ ce : , continental bur machine, 1-10) foot woo rame : i se oT, C3 neat ia 
200 “4 3/60/440/900 rpm, = ring Lummus bur machine with built-in  5-cylinder oer bem Quality Cy Mao E se 
150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring after cleaner; 1-43", 6-cylinder steel Stacy est l ovtton ality. laries K. boyce, 
150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring cleaner ; 1-60” meen nti prs gs age sel Jr., National Cotton Council represent- 
. P . 2 all-steel Continental barrell-type air line clean- ghten.. a ecse( : can a Neary. 
Call us anytime—day or night, ome, Goversl Guile Melee aad Sores tals te | OO address 1 we gPeconase — Caro 
anywhere—and we will deliver a excellent. condition at attractive prices Various lina en howl ounc : og tage ml 
loan motor to your plant via one makes of press pumps, rams and casings, together tive Ra ph C, Jackson spoke a le two 
. ° with hundreds of other items not listed above, South Carolina meetings. 
of our standby trucks and pick available for immediate shipment. R. B. Strick- " fs 
up your equipment for repair. land & a. 13-A Hackberry Street, Waco, a os “> ne Mount, 
Texas. Tel. 2-8141. N. C., June 22; Dunn, N. C., June 23; 
aN. oy @ ae, 9 ane + ¢ ao, 
W M S ith Fl » =! w Co FOR SALE- Hardwicke-Ktter 5 drum blow-in Shelby, N. C., June 24; Be nnettsville, 
2 e & mi ec ric af e cleaner, with cross blow box and dryer by-pass a June 25; and ( lemson, a. CC. June 
complete; | Continental dropper, 1 Stacy dropper, OTH Iposid) P > et] . rey x 
_— Dallas Harlingen a ikatice Gin ua Cae Galata = Presiding at the meetings were Di 
nt gag > A Al ge te FE oveetors J. W. Robbins, Upchurch, Ash- 
3-4711 HU-2s801 3905 stands, 5-66° Mitchell feeders Contact W BE . ee ees eae = oe é = 9 by 
Krady, Georgetown, Texas craft, O. L. Edwards, and G. T. MeLees. 
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Progress of the Crop 
(Continued from page 20) 


government relief funds and other assist- 
ance. In the eastern part of the state 
cotton is holding up well, but in the 
drouth area of the southwest the crop is 
at a standstill and threatened with se- 
vere losses. Heaviest weevil infestations 
were in McCurtain, McIntosh and Se 
quoyah Counties. Spider mites were on 
the increase throughout the state and 
damage can be expected if the dry 
weather continues. 

Reports from SOUTH CAROLINA 
continue good and conditions were de- 
scribed as good to excellent. Bolls were 
forming in the coastal plains area, 
blooming was general in the central part 
and beginning in the north. Boll weevils 
were present in sufficient numbers to be- 
come a threat under rainy conditions. 

Cotton made fair to good growth in 
TENNESSEE but needed rain, especially 
in the west where the crop is late and 
growers are anything but optimistic. 
The boll weevil situation improved, how- 
ever, but a slight increase in aphid popu- 
lation was reported. Some damage by 
thirps in the west was also reported and 
tarnished plant bugs and armywornis 
were on the increase. 

As already pointed out at the begin- 
ning of this report, the dry-land cotton 
crop in the western area of TEXAS is 
practically a total loss. The only section 
where the outlook is described as fairly 
good is the Coastal Bend from the 
Nueces River north. South of the 
Nueces, prospects are poor. The Rio 
Grande Valley is well along with harvest 
of a poor crop and had ginned 36,590 
bales through June 27. Elsewhere the 
crop declined, except in the fringe areas 
that received some of the beneficial rains 
that gave new hope to the eastern and 
south-central parts of the state. Cotton 
made good progress in the Blacklands 
but in some central and northern areas 
rain is badly needed. 

Boll weevils, fleahoppers and pink 
bollworms were building up rapidly in 
succulent cotton in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. They are migrating from dry cotton 
that has opened to the succulent irrigated 
cotton. Elsewhere, there were reports of 
injurious fleahopper’ infestations and 
bollworms were appearing in damaging 
numbers. Injurious spider mite infesta- 
tions were also reported. 


Get Safety Matches Now 
To Prevent Gin Fires 


As part of the industrywide fire pre- 
vention campaign, the Dallas office of 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion this week urged ginners to give 
the campaign additional support through 
the purchase of book matches for dis- 
tribution to employees and customers. 

NCGA pointed out in a special bul 
letin that of 1,186 gin fires reported 
last year, 388 were caused by wood 
matches. Ginners are asked to discour- 
age the use of strike-anywhere matches 
and encourage the use of safety matches 
by everybody working at or coming to 
the gin. 

Matches should be ordered from the 
state ginners’ association offices and 
checks made payable to the state asso- 
ciation. Prices are as follows: four 
cases (10,000 books), $59, freight pre- 
paid; two cases (5,000 books), $30.75 
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f.o.b. factory; one case (2,500 books), Medal of Merit in 1948, awarded hin 
$17.25, f.o.b. factory. State sales tax by the President for planning and di 
is to be added where applicable. When — recting “investigations for the develop 
ordering, give your state association ment of insecticides and repeilents fo: 
office the copy you want printed on the the prevention of insect-borne diseass 
match cover. in the U.S. Army.” He was also com 
mended by the Navy Department for 
° ge this work that changed the entire met} 
2 Knipling Named To odology for control of insect borne dis 
° eases, Was presented with the U.S. Ty 
Succeed Bishopp phus Preteen si Medal by the Secretary 
ciimnensien : , ; : of Agriculture, and was awarded Hi 
APPOINTMENT of Dr. Edward F. Melsate’s Medal for Service in the Cause 
Knipling as assistant chief, Bureau of of Freedom by Great Britain for these 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in achievements. 
charge of entomological research, has Dr. Knipling also has conducted and 
been announced by USDA. He replaces directed research on inscets which at 
Dr. F, C. Bishopp, whose appointment —ty¢k livestock, and has published more 
by the Oscar Johnston Foundation a than 75 scientific papers and article 
coordinator of the expanded pink boll dealing with the identification and con 
worm research program is reported else- typo] of insects that affect farm animal 
where in this issue. 
Dr. Knipling joined USDA in 1930 
and since 1946 has been leader in the Mohair Production Totals 
division of insects affecting man and New Mexico and Arizona showed an 
animals. In charge of the Orlando, Fia., increased production of mohair in 1952, 
laboratory during World War Il, he led according to USDA statistics. In New 
in the development of methods and ma Mexico, 38,000 goats produced 163,000 
terials that now are widely used to con pounds of mohair last year with cash 
trol Insect pests that carry disease. Dr. receipts totalling $116,000. Total mo 
Knipling is a native of Port Lavaca, hair production in the U.S. was 12,116, 
Texas, and a graduate of Texas A. & ggg pounds, of which Texas produced 
M. College. 11,561,000 pounds. New Mexico ranked 
His research in the field of medical second among the  mohair-producing 
entomology earned Dr. Knipling the — states in 1952 





EK. M. (Ed) WOMBLE, shown at left, has recently joined 
Wonder State's staff as vice president and general manager. Mr 
Womble is well qualified to serve the ginning and oi! milling in 
dustries by virtue of his long experience in this field with Lewi 
Diesel Engine Company, of Memphis, and Stewart & Stevenser 


services, Ine., of Houston 


We are also pleased to announce our recent appointment as Le 
Roi engine ales and service representative for Northeast Ay 


kansas, Southeast Missouri and Western Tennessee 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 451 Paragould, Arkansas 








Ask Your 
Favorite Jobber for 


“Cotton Belt’? Gin 


Saws and Brush Sticks 
(Any Make) 





We are the only company giving a 
written guarantee on all material 
and labor! 








{1 Few Territories Open For New Jobbers 
Phone, Wire or Write 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE 


500 South Haskell TAylor 03459 


DALLAS (10), TEXAS 














@ Oklahoma Gin Rate 
Hearing July 29 


JULY 29 is the date for a hearing by 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
at 10 a.m. in the court room of the 
commission, on the 1953 ginning rate, 
according to J. D. Fleming, Jr., secre- 
tary, Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City. 

Directors of the ginners’ association 
have unanimously agreed to petition for 
a uniform ginning rate of 60 cents pei 
hundredweight for the entire season. 

“We have had a double rate for two 
seasons,” Fleming says. “For the two 
rate system to be entirely fair, it is de- 
pendent upon general weather condi 
tions and the first killing frost falling 
on Nov. 1. It is believed that a flat rate 
for the full season would simplify the 
matter; and examination of the record 
shows that the ginning revenue should 
average out about 60 cents per hundred 
weight. The rate can be reviewed each 
year and, as machine harvesting spreads, 
changes can be recommended to meet 
the situation.” 


From our Washington Bureau 


(Continued from page 30) 
a maximum of 25 percent. 

Opposition from “old” growing areas 
is strong, and a bitter fight is in pros 
pect unless a compromise can be reach- 
ed, Latest maneuver by the Westerners 
is to push the idea that western growers 
will vote a thundering “No” on the 
controls question, unless changes are 
made, If such a state of affairs came 
to pass, and more than one-third of all 
growers could be persuaded to vote 
against controls, it could be a rough 
way out of the woods for producers, 

The upshot would be unrestricted cot- 
ton production in '54, with ensuing sup- 
ply problems, and a support guarantee 
of only 50 percent of parity. 


e Cottonseed Support Cut—Cutback to 
75 percent-of-parity support for 19538 
cottonseed has caused little stir in Wash- 
ington, although some cotton men be 
lieve the reduction should) have been 
Support will be $54.50) per ton, 
compared with $66.40 in the current 
marketing’ year. 

Officials argue that the cutback will 
mean better health for the industry ... 
through improvement of its competitive 
position in relation to soybeans and 
other oil crops. Government estimate is 
that treasury losses on present holdings 
of cottonseed and products will mount 
to some $45 million. 


e More Democrats Ousted—Agriculture 
Secretary Benson is making progress 
toward his goal of removing from “pol- 
icy” jobs men he considers to be un 
sympathetic toward Republican objec- 
tives. Either out or on their way are 
William Wise, second man in the Rural 
Electrification Administration; Ivy Dug- 
gan, boss of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; Fred Northrup, assistant mana- 
ger of Federal Crop Insurance. 

Louis Bean, economic advisor to Dem 
ocratic Agriculture Secretaries, who al- 
ready had been kicked downstairs by 
Benson, has now walked out the door 
under his own power. He left the De- 
partment on July 1 to go into business 
for himselt. 


e Export Markets Get More 
Solution of surplus) problems 


less. 


Study— 
through 
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restoration of lagging export markets 
is getting more and more attention in 
Washington, even to the point of mak- 
ing some reputed “isolationist” law- 
makers look like international states- 
men of the first rank. Up for special 
consideration is legislation proposed by 
the politically-potent Farm Bureau. 

The Bureau’s idea is to unload up to 
$1 billion worth of wheat, cotton, and 
other “surplus” commodities by moving 
them to foreign nations via the Mutual 
Security Administration. This is the 
agency, now headed by Harold Stassen, 
that got its start as the Marshall Plan. 
It is now in general charge of this 
country’s overseas economic operations. 

Idea would be for the MSA to sell 
U.S. farm products for foreign curren- 
cies which, in turn, would be spent by 
us to help bolster the defenses and 
morale of our allies. The Eisenhower 
Administration looks upon the idea with 
some favor. 


official 
foreign 
about. 


e Foreign Sales Down——Latest 
summary of the outlook for 
sales leaves little to be happy 
“Value of exports the first 9 months 
of 1952-53 was down nearly a_ third 
from a year earlier,” says USDA’s Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, “Cot- 
ton was off 57 percent, wheat and flour 
32 percent, unmanufactured tobacco 20 
percent. Bigger supplies abroad is the 
main reason for the decline.” 

And then one slightly optimistic note 
is sounded: “Foreign countries have 
slightly more dollars in 1952-53 than 
in 1951-52.” 


Refining Loss Less with 


Screw Press Process 

In experiments at the Texas Engi- 
necring Experiment Station it has been 
found that cottonseed oil obtained by 
screw press process runs lower in _ re- 
fining than that obtained by the 


loss 


(Photo by Marshall Thompson, N 





Texas Ginners District 
Meeting Dates 


Upcoming Texas ginners district 
meetings are as follows: 

Waco, July 15 at Stanton 
Brown’s summer home on the Bra- 
zos River. 

Austin, July 16—at Zilker Park, 
beginning 10:30 a.m., with barbe- 
cue at noon. 

Shiner, July 18—at Legion Park, 
beginning at 10 a.m., with barbe- 
cue at noon. (This meeting pre- 
viously scheduled to be held at 
Brenham.) 

Abilene, July 22 
announced later.) 

Temple, Aug. 6—at Southland 
Cotton Oil Co. Mill, beginning at 
6:30 p.m., following barbecue. 

Lubbock, Aug. 29—(Details to 
be announced later.) 


(Details to be 











hydraulic method. The same observa- 
tion was made after both oils had been 
degummed., 

The oils were degummed by water 
washing followed by centrifuging after 
periods of storage of 8 and 33 days and 
then refined. Washing with one percent 
of water removed the acetone insoluble 
matter from oil of screw press produc- 
tion much more completely than from 
that of hydraulic production. Consid- 
erable amounts of free fatty acid and 
particularly of gossypol were removed 
during degumming. 


g@ J. E. MOODY, Lamesa, Tex- 
as, who has been associated with the 
cottonseed crushing industry for many 
years, is operating a warehouse at La- 
mesa. 


M. State College. ) 


Directors of New Mexico Ginners Association 


DIRECTORS of the New Mexico Cotton Ginners Association elected at the fourth 
annual meeting of the association at Ruidoso June 15-16 (reported in June 20 issue 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press). Front row, left to right: Billy Griffin, 
Deming; Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, president; J. P. White, Roswell, at large. 
Back row: W. E. Bondurant, Roswell; Winston Lovelace, Loving; Earl Compton, 
Tucumcari, vice-president; and Luther Thomas, Portales. 
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For Planting in South only 0.5 bushel per acre more than  Dortchsoy 31, based on a one-fifth scor- 
Roanoke. In the area from Georgia west ing system with one representing very 


to Louisiana the yield of Jackson has good and five very poor. In seed quali 

J k p a. averaged 1.2 bushels more per acre than ty Jackson scored 1.7 compared with 

ackson romising Roanoke except in the lower Delta area 1.6 for Roanoke and 1.9 for Dortchsoy 

a where Jackson has given a 2.4 bushel 31, with oil content averaging 21.7 per 

Soybean Variety Increase. cent for Jackson, 22 percent for Roanoke, 
Considering its entire adapted area, 8d 20.9 percent for Dortehsoy 31. 

@ NEW bean released by USDA yields of Jackson over a three-year pe- The plant characteristics of the Jack 

riod and at about 20 locations have son variety are similar to those of Roan 

and state Experiment Stations averaged 31.9 bushels an acre compared oke and Volstate. The plant has white 

for seed increase in 1954. with 30.4 bushels for Roanoke and 29 flowers, has comparatively small stems, 

bushels for Dortchsoy 31. It averaged produces its lowest pods several inches 

about two days later in maturity than above the ground level and is more 

Lower production costs per bushel for Roanoke and six days later than Dortch resistant to lodging than similar vari 

averaged 39.6 inches in height  eties. The latter characteristics are an 

greater 





growei's in its adapted area is the prom soy 31, 
ise of a new variety of soybeans to be as compared with 36.5 inches for Roan- aid in harvesting, permitting 
called Jackson that was announced July  oke and 29.4 for Dortchsoy 31. In lodg- speed in combining and less wear on the 


1 by USDA and cooperating state Ex ing resistance Jackson scored 1.7 com- machine’ in addition to reducing hat 
perime nt Stations in the Southeast. It pared with 2.2 for Roanoke and 1.7 for vesting losses of beans. This economy 
is the twelfth in a series of superior 
varieties for the different producing 
areas that have been released in the last 
dozen years. Clark is another new va 
riety announced June 15 for the northern 


Cn ‘e ‘a, Save Money - Buy Direct 





Seed of the new Jackson variety will 
he released to selected certified seed 


growers in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala GIN BUILDI NGS 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana for in 
crease plantings in the spring of 1954. a 
Seed for general planting by farmers in 
the adapted area will not be available COTTON HOUSES 
until the spring of 1955. 
The adapted area of Jackson include 
a very small section in south central 
Virginia bordering North Carolina; all 
the central belt through North Caro 
lina; the eastern two-thirds of South 
Carolina; most of the southern half of 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi; the 
northeastern two-thirds of Louisiana; 
and the northern part of Florida along 
the Gulf Coast. This is approximate! 
the same area, with minor variations. 
in which the variety Roanoke is now 
generally recommended. 
Jackson is not considered to be a 
replacement variety for Roanoke, ex- 
cept possibly where height is needed 
and where lodging is an important fac- 
tor as on bottom lands and better soils, 
USDA says. Although Jackson is con 
sidered by breeders to be best adapted 
to lighter soils in its adapted area, it has 
also performed well on heavy, poorly 
drained soil. Its adequate height in area 
with light soils, where most varietie 
now grown for beans are too short, and ; 
its resistance to lodging in areas wher: r Fes : - - . 
rank growth is produced, give Jackson iS tiles a OD ; . Se nalae pt a eh Ec i ge: 
a range of adaptation unequalled by 
other varicties of similat maturity. Sraden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 
In most of the area where Jackson is 
adapted, farmers must use commercial 
fertilizers to produce profitable yields 
of soybeans. As a result of price adjust Braden 
ments in recent years, farmers’ margin 
of profit has decreased so it is import other Industrial Building requirements 
ant that the hignest yields possible bi 
obtained. Several characteristics of the : : 
Jackson variety should enable farmers Call or Write 


to produce soybeans at a lower cost and 


a greate) profit than has been possible 
with varieties now grown in the area, N BRA i FL CORPORATION 
the announcement adds. 

In relation to Roanoke, for example, : 1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
vo eo neal nog Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 

s adapted area. NWoaneKe 18 1e@ mos mat . ‘ 

productive and widely grown of the PULSA, OKLAHOMA 
older varieties in the same maturity 
class with Jackson. Jackson is. slightly DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
later in maturity than Roanoke. Along Houston, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
the East Coast in Virginia and in North 815 Niels Esperson Bldg 305 Bevly Bldg. 309 Falls Building 
Carolina, Jackson has averaged about 
1.6 bushels per acre more than Roanoke. Dallas, Texas Shreveport, La. 
In the upper and central part of its 
area at Clemson, S. C., it has averaged _—___- —___ ——_—_ 


and reduces insurance rates. 


representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 


137 Pittsburgh Street 229 Ricou-Brewster Bldg. 
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in combining, along with capacity of the 





~ 
variety to produce higher yields at a 
viven rate of fertilization than othe: 
varicties of Imitiar maturity, 1 ex 





profitabl 
where the 


pected to contribute to more 






production in the area variet 


l adapted. 








The seed of Jackson i traw yellow 
In color, but easily distinguished from 
seed of Roanoke and Volstate because o, 









its distinctive brown eye or seed sear. 
The eye of Roanoke and Volstate are 
light brown and inconspicuous. Beans of 
Jackson are high both in quality and oii 
content 

The Jackson variety traces its par 





entage to the varieties Volstate and Pal 








metto. The original cro was made in 
1943 by Dr. E. FE. Hartwig of the U.S 
Reyional Soybean Laboratory, working 







in cooperation with the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. A backcross of the 
F’, was made to Volstate in 1944. The 
objective was to produce a variety fo 
the lower southeastern part of the U.S. 
that would tall like Palmetto and 
have the good seed holding and chemicai 


yrol 
yvrow 


jualities of Volstate. Jackson has the 
desired chatacters, but its range = of 
adaptation is wider than the breeders 
anticipated, says USDA. 


Benson To Speak at Fresno 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will deliver an address at 3 p.m. 


July 16 at Fresno, Calif. The Fresno 
peech will be the only farm policy ad 
dress he plans to make on a trip to the 
West to attend a Boy Scout jamboree, 








Uniformity makes 























































































into fine cotton-content papers. 


staple length, color and character. 
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»«e When you paper-rate your linters 


Uniformity, bale after bale, shipment after shipment . . 
what Paper Mills must have in cotton linters that are to be processed 


. that’s 


Railway Supply's seven government-licensed linter graders stand ready to 
assist you in meeting these needs. Not just at the time of shipment, but 
throughout the year, they'll help you keep your shipments constantly uniform 
and aid you in meeting the Paper Mills’ high standards of cleanliness, 


Let them work with you to our mutual advantage to "Paper-Rate” your 


linters for your growing markets in paper-making. 


Write for full facts on “Paper-Rating for Profit." 


e 
ailway 
SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
335 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


MEMPHIS @ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES @ ATLANTA @ CHARLOTTE @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
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Classing Course Completed 
By South Plains Ginners 


Fifteen Texas South Plains gins had 
representatives at the annual short 
course in cotton classing sponsored by 
the cotton textile department of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. The two 


week course was completed July 2. 
Ginners enrolled include the follow- 
ing: Tom Collins, Slaton; H. M. Sand- 


ers, Springlake; Mickey Forrest and 
Jimmie Crawford, both of Aiken; Paul 
Scott, Muleshoe; Bill Thompson, Smyer; 
Clarence Davis, Levelland; E, L. Chaffin, 
Ropeville; Howard Brown and E. B. 
Burelsmith, both of Levelland; Grady 
Kdelmon, Plainview; James Porter, Lub- 
buck; Walter Bray, Levelland; Brack 
Foreman, O'Donnell, and Kelton Shaw, 
Lockney, 

L. O. Buchanan, chairman of 
board of cotton examiners of the 
office, was instructor. He 
assisted by Frank R. 
the Lubbock office. 


the 
Lub- 
was 
Riordan, also of 


hock 





Jacob F. Waggoner, Mill 
Head, Dies in Memphis 


Funeral services were held in Memphis 
recently for Jacob F. Waggoner, presi- 
dent of the DeSoto Oil Co., Memphis, 
and of the Blytheville Cotton Oil Co., 
Blytheville, Ark. A native of Bells, Tenn., 
he moved to Memphis from Dyersburg 
18 years ayo. 

He was a member of the Methodist 
Church, Tennessee Club and Horseshoe 
Lake Hunting and Fishing Club. Surviv- 
Mrs. Demetra Sla- 


ors include a_ niece, 
ter Patton and her daughter, Miss De- 
metra Waggoner Patton, both of Mem- 


phis. 














Heads Roots-Connersville 
RALPH R. NEWQUIST, above, has been 
named president and general manager 


of the Roots-Connersville Blower  Di- 
vision of Dresser Industries, Ine., ef- 
fective June 1. The announcement was 


made by J. B. O'Connor, Dresser execu- 
tive vice-president. Newquist succeeds 
R. H. Owens, who becomes chairman of 
Roots-Connersville until his retirement 
later this year. Newquist went to Roots- 
Connersville in 1916 as vice-president in 
charge of sales and has been executive 
vice-president since 1951. 
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Tri-States Cotton Classing 
School Speakers Listed 


Some 100 or more ginners, farmers, 
merchants, bankers, handlers and ware- 
housemen from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and other Mid- 
South states are expected to attend the 
sixteenth annual Tri-States Cotton Class- 
ing School at Memphis July 13-18. 

Lecture conducted by cotton 
experts, along with actual grading and 
stapling practices under the supervision 
of federal licensed cotton classers, will 
give those in attendance opportunity to 
learn more about the grading and stap- 
ling of cotton. 

Speakers and the topics they will dis- 
cuss include Charles M. Merkel, U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, 
Miss., “Ginning to Preserve Fiber Qual- 
ity; Carl A. Mooseberg, Cotton Branca 
Experiment Station, Marianna, Ark., 
“Cotton Research;” Prof. N. I. Han- 
cock, University of Tennessee College of 
Agriculture, “History and Problems of 
the Cotton Breeder;” Dr. Jack Craven, 
University of Tennessee Physics De- 
partment, “Mechanical Devices Used in 


sessions 


Measuring Physical Properties of Cot- 
ton Fibers;” Joe Ladebauche, Jones- 
Beal, Inc., “Spinner Requirements in 


Cotton Qualities;” and R. A. Hicks, Mid- 
south Cotton Growers Association, ‘“Prob- 
lems in Cotton Marketing.” 

The school is sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Services of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, University of Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi State College, 


and the Midsouth Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation. 
Cotton 
44 S. Front 


Midsouth 
Building, 


It will be held in the 
Growers Association 
Street, Memphis. 


be ob- 
University 
Waller, 
Mississippi State College, State College; 
Runyan Deere, University of Arkansas, 
West Capitol Ave., Little Rock; or Mid- 


Additional information may 
tained from A. L. Jerdan, 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; T. M. 


south Cotton Growers Association, 


Southwest Peanut Shellers 
Re-elect Board Members 


The entire board of directors of the 
Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion was re-elected at the group’s an- 
nual meeting held recently in Mineral 
Wells, Texas, according to John Haskins, 
Durant, Okia., secretary-treasurer. 

They are Earl Watts, Konawa Peanut 
Company, Konawa, Okla.; Roy Graham, 
Lone Star Peanut Company, Dallas; 
Hugo Schmitt, Seguin Cotton Oil Co., S« 
guin, Texas; fee White, Woldert Pea 
nut Products Company, Dublin, Texas; 
and Bill Sands, Durant Cotton Oil & Pea 
nut Corporation, Durant, Okla. 

Officers for 1953-54 will be elected by 
the board at a later date. 


Arkansas Sets Up $15,000 
Pink Bollworm Program 


The Arkansas Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, has taken steps to combat 
a threatened invasion of the pink boll 
worm. 

Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, dean of the Col 
lege of Agriculture and Experiment Sta 
tion director, has announced that $15,000 
has been set aside for pink bollworm re- 
search and that Jack D. Sherrer, of 


Prattville, Ala., has been appointed t 
devote full time to the project. 

“While the pink bollworm has not been 
found in Arkansas,” Dean Ellis said, “it 
was found last year in at least one Texas 
county bordering Arkansas. Although 
every effort is being made to control the 
pest through preventive and 
quarantine,” he added, “we must assume 
that it will eventually find its way into 
Arkansas. That is why we feel it is im 
portant to begin research work now, be 
fore the problem is actually upon us.” 

Sherrer, who joined the 
Station staff July 1 as instructor and 
junior entomologist in the Department 
of Entomology, will likely be stationed 
in Port Lavaca, Texas. A second man will 
be named to the project later to do field 
work in the Hope-Texarkana area of 
Arkansas. 


measures 


Experiment 


Commercial Peanut Stocks 
Two Percent Below 1952 


Supply of peanuts in commercial po 


sitions at the end of May was 556 
million pounds, equivalent farmers’ 
stock basis, according to USDA. This 


smaller than holdings in 
1952, but 7 percent 


is 2 percent 
similar positions in 


above May 1951 and greater than any 
other year except 1952 since 1939, the 
first year of record. 


farmers’ stock pea 
positions, reported 
including 1951 


under loan, i 


The quantity of 
nuts in all off-farm 
at 344 million pounds, 
and 1952 crop peanuts 
6 percent smaller than stocks on May 
31, 1952, but 17 percent greater than 
those held on May 31, 1951. 












¢ Custom Built to Fit 
Your Job 


¢ Engineered for 
Efficiency 


Handle your’ seeds, nuts, 
beans, and grain pneumatical- 
ly . without damage. The 
Phelps Pneumatic Unloader is 
manufactured in four sizes 

. With capacities from 4 to 
60 tons an hour. Let us figure 
the cost of handling your 
products better and faster. . 
pneumatically. 


Pioneer of Pneumatic Unloading 
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To Battle Pink Bollworm 


Dr. F. C. Bishopp 
Is Coordinator 


@ BROWNSVILLE research 
center headed by former USDA 
official who brings 49 years of 
BEPQ experience to the job. 





Dr. F. C. Bishopp has accepted ap- 
pointment by the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation as coordinator of the ex- 
panded pink bollworm research program. 
He assumed his new duties July 1. The 
sponsored by the federal 


program Is 
industry and cotton 


government, cotton 


tates. 
Dr. Bishopp was formerly assistant 
chief of USDA’s Bureau of Entomolo 


yy and Plant Quarantine. During almost 
h0 years of service in the Bureau, he 
has become widely known as an _ out- 
tanding scientist and administrator. 

His new headquarters are in Browns- 
ville, Texas, where a new $73,000 Pink 
Bollworm Research Center is being con- 
structed, 

Dr. Bishopp, who began his career with 
BEPQ in 1904, is a world authority on 
medical and veterinary entomology, says 
Avery S. Hoyt, Bureau chief. He _ is 
widely known for his research work with 
cotton insects and his ability as a re- 
search administrator. He had been the 
Bureau’s assistant chief in charge of 
research since 1941. 

From 1926 to 1941, he headed the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Insects Affecting 
Man and Animals. His early work with 
the Bureau was notable for achievements 
in the control of the boll weevil and re- 
lated cotton pests and for his research 
concerning the cattle fever tick and the 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever tick. 

The new pink bollworm research co- 
ordinator recently received USDA’s dis- 
tinguished service award for leadership 
in research that has materially contrib 
uted to the development of effective 
methods of controlling disease-carrying 
and crop-destroying pests. 

During World War II, he was instru- 
mental in guiding research that led to 
the development of DDT and other ma- 
terials which were successfully used to 
protect. service men and women from 
various insects and diseases, 

The expanded research program which 
Dr. Bishopp will head was planned and 
developed by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s Beltwide Pink Bollworm Committee. 

Five “bioclimatic” cabinets are being 
constructed at the Brownsville center in 
a separate building. In them, pink boll- 
worm ean be exposed to climatie condi- 
tions similar to those found in any part 
of the Cotton Belt. Such tests will show 
whether the can survive and re- 
produce in all cotton areas. Currently, 
only Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Arizona are known to be 
infested, 

A greenhouse in which cotton may be 
grown the year round is scheduled for 
early construction. Some systemic in- 
secticides will be tested there. 

On a one-half acre plot workers are 
erecting an insect cage completely 
screened on top and sides. Throughout 
the year, heavy concentrations 
bollworm can be maintained in 

and studied under known con 


pests 


most of 
of pink 
the cage 
ditions, 
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DR. F.C. BISHOPP 


Additional projects started or ex- 
panded during the past year include: 

Nutritional and biochemical research 

for the first time, pink bollworm has 
been reared from egg to adult on arti- 
ficial foods, the chemical ingredients 
of which were known. Knowledge of the 
bug’s dietary requirements could lead 
to revolutionary new methods of  con- 
trol. 

Biological control—-natural enemies of 
pink bollworm, including parasites and 
diseases, are being sought as a means 
of keeping the pest in check. 

Dielectric or radiofrequency — treat- 
ments—such treatments may simplify 
the problem of killing pink bollworm in 
cotton and in cottonseed, 

Chemical defoliants and 
hy cutting down on the 


seed 
desiccants 
insect’s food 








supply, these chemicals may aid mater- 
ially in the contro] program. 

Dr. Bishopp is a native of Virginia 
Dale, Colo. He has B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from Colorado A. & M. College 
and earned his Ph. D. at Ohio State 
University. He is a fellow of the En- 
tomological Society of America and has 
served that association as vice-president. 
He is a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists, the 
American Society of Parasitologists, tlic 
Washington Entomological Society and 
the American Mosquito Control Associ- 
ation. Dr. Bishopp is a member of the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, American Academy of 
Tropical Medicine and Washington Acad- 
emy of Science. Before moving to 
Brownsville, he and Mrs. Bishopp made 
their home in Silver Spring, Md. 


Separation of Sterols in 
Crude Oil Is Studied 


Finding a chemical method for sepa- 
ration of the sterols in crude cottonseed 
oil which would be commercially feasi- 
ble is an immediate objective of re- 
search being conducted by Dr. W. D. Har- 
ris, Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion. The present research on the sepa- 
ration of the constituents of crude cot- 
tonseed oil by the use of liquid-liquid 
solvent extraction involves checking a 
number of suggested analytical methods 
for analysis of sterols in the crude oil. 

Most analytical methods for sterols 
involve complete saponification of the 
oil and separation of the sterols from 
the unsaponifiable matter. However, 
some methods tried suggested addition 
products with oxalic acid or certain 
metal salts. A number of these 
stances were tested without success. 

The difficulties were the low initial 
concentration (less than 0.5 percent) 
of the sterols and the presence of inter- 
fering substances. 


sub- 


Four Generations of Edwards Family 


FOUR GENERATIONS of the J. R. 


Edwards family of Fort Worth are shown, 


with some friends, in this picture made at the recent Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association convention. Little Joyce Fields, in the highchair, represents the fourth 


generation; and Great-grandfather J. R. 


Edwards is on her left. Starting with the 


ladies, |. to r., are Mrs. R. E. Garnett, Wolfe City; Miss Pat Etheridge, Fort Worth; 


Mrs. Fred R. Davis, Fort Worth (grandmother of Joyce); 


Mrs. Louis Fields, Fort 


Worth (mother of Joyce); Joyce; Edwards; Louis Fields (father of Joyce); Ted 
Klein, Fort Worth; Fred R. Davis (grandfather of Joyce); and R. E. Garnett. Ed- 
wards is president of Western Feeders Supply Co. and Davis and Fields are active 


in the firm. 
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e Tennessee Ginners To 
Visit Ginning Lab 


A TWO DAY ttour of Tennessee gin 
owners and operators to the U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., 
will be held July 29-30, M. T. Gowder, 
Tennessee Extension agricultural engi- 
neer, has announced. 

Sponsors are Tennessee 
ners’ Association, Tennessee 
Service, and gin machinery 
turers. 

The program at the Laboratory calls 
for a discussion of ginning problems 
arising from cotton mechanization, study 
of new developments in gin machinery, 
and economic and management problems 
involved in ginning. There will be no 
registration fee. 

Gowder lists hotel accommodations as 
follows: Montgomery Hotel, Leland Mo- 
tel, and Lillo Motor Court, all at Leland; 


Cotton Gin- 
Extension 
manufac- 


and Greenville Hotei, Greenville, 10 
miles from the Laboratory. 

Additional information may be ob 
tained from Gowder, whose address is 
P. O. Box 1071, Knoxville 7, Tenn.; 01 


H. C. Turner, Ripley, Tenn. 


Texas Cotton Farmers Like 
Labor-saving Rotary Hoe 


Texas cotton producers last year 
equipped almost four times as many 
tractors with rotary hoes as in 1949. 


The number jumped from 7,000 in 1949 
to 26,000 in 1952. That word comes from 
Fred C. Elliott, cotton specialist, Texas 
Extension Service. The popularity of 
this equipment is due to its labor-saving 
value. 

Reports from many of the 138 coun- 


ties in which rotary roes were used 
last year show that savings up to 60 
percent were made on chopping and 
hoeing bills. In some sections of the 


state, Elliott says, hoeing and chopping 
account for about one-fourth of all the 
man hours required to produce a cotton 
crop. 

The rotary hoe is especially good, 
says Elliott, for controlling early weed 
growth, but the equipment must be 
properly adjusted and the tractor oper 
ated at the right ground speed for best 
results. The tractor should be operated 
in third gear at speeds up to five or six 
miles an hour. An experienced operator, 
under favorable conditions, can do a 
good job at even faster speeds, says the 
specialist. 

The picker wheels should be set. so 
they will break the surface crust to a 
depth of cne-half to three-fourths of 


an inch. When properly adjusted, the 
picker wheels break up the surface 
crust and also tear up the soil so that 
seedling weeds and grass are exposed 


to the action of the sun and wind be. 
fore they have a chance to come through 
the ground and before their root’ sys 
tems become established. 

Elliott warns against making 
mistake of reducing the ground 
of the tractor because the stand of 
young cotton appears to be taking a 
beating. Tests made by the Texas Ex- 
periment Station and demonstrations 
conducted by farmers show that damage 
does not occur if the rotary roe is prop- 
erly adjusted. Cottonseed, he explains, 
is planted well below the regulated 
depth at which the picker wheels should 
be run and thus very little or no dam 
will occur. 


the 


speed 


aye 
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Details of Peanut Price 


Supports Announced 


USDA has announced the following 
principal provisions of the price support 
program for 1953 crep peanuts. 

Farm-storage and warehouse-storage 
loans will be available to (1) individual 
producers who are in compliance with 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
in effect for 1953 crop peanuts; and 
(2) cocperative associations whose mem- 
bers are in compliance with marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments. 

In loans on farm-stored peanuts, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation — will 
make an allowance for shrinkage and 
grade while the peanuts are in 
storage, and in loans on warehouse- 
stored peanuts the CCC will absorb the 


loss 


shrinkage and grade loss. The effect of 
this provision is to reflect to producers 
a larger portion of the 90 percent of 
parity support price than in 1952 when 
the shrinkage and grade Was de- 
ducted by CCC from the support price. 

The only deductions from the support 
price this year will be the regular CCC 
service fee for making loans, the Feder- 
al-State inspection fee, and (in the 
case of loans on warehouse-stored pea 
nuts) warehouse fees other than re 
ceiving charges. Loans that are repaid 
by producers and cooperatives will beai 


loss 


interest at the rate of four percent a 
year. 
The program for 1953 crop peanuts 


also provides that any properly consti 
tuted and approved cooperative desir 
ing to handle, store, and market peanuts 
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Easiest of all to install 





FAFNIR BALL BEARING 
POWER TRANSMISSION 


UNITS 


HERE'S THE REASON... these Power 
Transmission Units have the famous 
Fafnir-originated Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearings with Self-Locking Collars. 





Because bearings are bored to inch 
dimensions to fit standard shafting, they 
slip right into place. Only two simple 
operations make them secure. 


WHAT'S MORE... the eccentric cam, 
mated design of collar and inner ring 
provides positive locking action at all 
times eliminates shouldering, set 
screws, lock nuts and adapters. Efficient 
seals and shields are available to meet 
the toughest conditions. 


Tor every Gin or Oil Mill application, 
on Original equipment or replacement, 
you can count on the right Fafnir 
Ball Bearing Unit. They're made 
for saw, brush, distributor and 
idler shafts .. . linters, gins, ateri- 
tion mills, presses, motors, fans, 
conveyors, lineshafts and counter- 
shafts. Records prove easier 
installation, easier starting, long 
lasting, substantial power savings, 
a minimum of maintenance and 
lubrication. Write for literature. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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for its producer members will be eligi 
ble for CCC loans. Last year, the loans 
to cooperative made only 
associations (Growers Peanut 
tive, Franklin, Va.; Southwestern 
nut Growers’ Association, 
Texa and GFA Peanut A 
Camilla, Ga.,), one in each of 
producing areas 


were 


Pea 


major 


In making loans to a cooperative, the 


cooperative will be free to establish its 
own advance payments to producer mem- 
bers, and the CCC will not specify the 
minimum sales price at which the coop- 
erative may sell peanuts acquired from 
producers, The only restrictions on the 
cooperative will be those necessary to as 
ure the repayment of its loans from 
& & oF 

Loans on 1953 crop 
available to individual 
to cooperatives from the time of harvest 
through Jan. 31, 1954, to mature May 
31, 1954 or carlier on demand by CCC, 

The Department previously announc- 
ed that price support will be available 
to producers of 1953 crop farmers stock 
peanuts at a national average level of 
not less than $237.60 per ton. Price sup- 
port for individual types and grades 
of peanuts will be announced later. 


peanuts will be 
producers and 


California Ginners Schools 


(Continued from page 28) 


at the company’s office and warehouse 
in Fresno. Class instructors were C. 
Crittendon (driers), LL. EB. Terrell and 
A Bledsoe (lint) cleaners and con- 
densers), Kelly Graves and B. F. Hill 
(separators, fans and distributors), C. 
K. Cartwright, Jr. (press, tramper and 


to three 
Coopera- 


Gorman, 
sociation, 
the three 


pump), W. J. Simmons and Joe May (bur 
machine and cleaners), and W. W. Bled- 
soe and Lynn Bennie (gins and feeders). 
All instructors were Murray sales repre- 
sentatives or service engineers, except 
Lynn Bennie, who represented John E. 
Mitchell Co. and instructed the ginners 
in the operation of Mitchell equipment. 

The gin operators, who were from Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, were served lunch 
at the Murray plant in Fresno. 


Delta Ginners’ Schools 
Scheduled for August 


The Delta Gin Owners and Opera- 
tors short course will be held in Au- 
gust, according to an announcement by 
Hubert Crosby, Greenville, Miss., chair- 
man of the Delta Council Ginning Im- 
provement Committee. This summer’s 
<chool for area cotton ginners will be 
the fourth annual one sponsored by 
Delta Council and the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service in cooperation with cot- 
ton ginning equipment manufacturers. 

Crosby, a Greenville farmer, ginne) 
and cotton merchant, made the announce- 
ment of the ginners school following a 
subcommittee meeting of the Ginning 
Improvement Committee held recently in 
Greenville. Representatives of the U.S. 
Ginning and Fiber Laboratory at Stone- 
ville met with area gin leaders to dis- 
cuss the forthcoming short course. 

A meeting with gin machinery man- 
ufacturers to outline school details was 
held July 1 at Memphis. Dates for the 
will be announced soon. 
short courses in the past 


schools 


Delta have 





USDA To Supply Meal, 
Not Cottonseed 


USDA announced June 29 an $8 
million allocation for emergency 
drouth relief in 152 Texas and 40 
Oklahoma counties. Funds will be 
used to furnish feed at below-sup- 
port prices, allow freight rate re- 
ductions and possible credit exten- 
sion. Cottonseed meal or cake will 
be one of the major feeds supplied 
to drouth areas, The announcement 
confirmed the statement made to 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
by the Secretary of Agriculture 
during a press conference in Lub- 
bock that raw cottonseed will not 
be fed. Answering a direct ques- 
tion, the Secretary stated that it 
was not feasible to feed cottonseed. 











Leland, Stoneville and 
Greenville. Gin owners and operators 
from throughout the Mississippi Delta 
have been joined by ginners from Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana in attending the 
schools. 

Chairman Crosby presided at the re- 
cent subcommittee meeting laying plans 
for this summer’s school. Also in at- 
tendance were: W. T. McKinney and 
Cc. E. Gibson, Anguilla; Henry Self, 
Marks; W. M. Yandell, Vance; Maury 
Knowlton, Perthshire; Elmo Hill, Bel- 
zoni; Leo Gerdes, Vernon Moore, and 
Tom Johnston, Stoneville, and Delta 
Council Secretary Manager B. F. Smith. 


been held at 








DRIVE 
CONDITIONS 














V-Belts for all drive conditions. “‘Sure-Grip” Standard, industrial 
type belts, in all sizes and sections, for general applications; 
Fractional Horsepower belts for the lighter drives; Open End 
V-Belts for ‘fixed center’’ drives; and Super V-Belts, for greater 
capacities, on drives where clearances limit the number of belts 


that may be used. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment 


since 1857 


T.B. 
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In Forty Counties 


Oklahoma To Have 


Demonstrations 
gw NINE-ACRE test plots show 


correct methods of growing cot- 
ton from planting to harvest. 





“Harvest demonstrations at 45 t 
plots in Oklahoma this year are part of 2 
new program designed to help more 
farmers keep pace with progress in cot 
ton production methods,” says G. E. 
Stroup, Extension cotton — specialist, 
Stillwater. At least one plot is located 
in each of 40 counties where cotton is 
an important crop, enabling farmers to 
observe results of the tests from plant 
ing time to harvest. 

Purposes of the demonstrations ar¢ 
listed by Stroup as follows: 

1, Comparing varieties. 

2. Demonstrating use of commercial 
fertilizers were needed. 

3. Demonstrating effects of correct 
cultural practices. 

4. Demonstrating insect control. 

5. Demonstrating chemical weed con 
trol. 

6. Demonstrating defoliation. 

7. Demonstrating mechanical harvest 
ing. 

8. Comparing ginned cottons. 

The demonstrations are sponsored by 
the Extension Service with the cooper 
ation of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, the Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, farmer cooperators, and 
seed, fertilizer, insecticide, implement 
and agricultural chemicals dealers. 

The ginners and crushers are = also 
again sponsoring the 4-H Cotton Im 
provement Program for 4-H Club mem 
bers in Oklahoma. 

At some of the plots, special demon 
strations were held early in the seasor 
to show use of rotary hoes and othe) 
cultural prectices. In some of the coun 
ties, also, special field days showed ea: 
ly results of pre-emergence treatment 
with chemicals to control weed growth 
Following this application at planting, 
the treated rows were given the same 
cultivation as other rows, so that e! 
fects could be observed throughout the 
tests. 

At most of the plots, Stroup says, 
demonstration of mechanical harvesting 
is the key feature of the field day which 
climaxes the test. Visitors may see re 
sults and hear discussions of mechanical 
harvesting, by strippers or mechanical 
pickers, or both. Applications of diffe: 
ent types of chemical defoliants priot 
to the field days permit use of the ma 
chine harvesters and show results of t! 
defoliants to visitors. 

“While farmers are viewing the hat 
vesting demonstrations,” the cotton spe 
cialist continues, “they may also stud: 
figures showing actual results of the 
tests. The figures, based on boll count 
and vin trial tests made just before th 
event, compare variety yields and final 
effects of various treatments, Amony 
the treatments observed are fertilizers, in 
secticides, cultural practices and pre 
ergence sprays. Effect of differences 
variety and treatment on grade and 
staple of the lint is also calculated. The 
figures approximate actual yields and 
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qualities under similar farm conditions.” says, “feel that the demonstrations form 
These demonstrations supplement the one of the most effective methods for 
usual field days at Experiment Station showing what can be done in cotton pre 
in the state. The general pattern for duction. We hope that Oklahoma farm 
the demonstration plots, all approx! ers may find good use of the informa 
mately nine acres In size, is the same tion in planning their 1954 cotton pro 
for all counties. The comparison test vrams,” he conclude 
vary, however, to fit the particular in Seed for the demonstrations has been 
terests of the locality. furnished by Lockett Seed Company, 
Plots selected are on soil typical of © Vernon, Texas; Oklahoma Cotton Re 
the area. Three or four cotton variett search Station, Chickasha; Sinkers Cor 
are planted on the plots, including some poration, Kennett, Mo; Oklahoma Cot 
recommended for the area and others of — ton Ginners’ Association; Empire Pedi 
uncertain value. In plots where app! greed Seed Company, Haralson, Ga.; 
cations of fertilizers and insecticides at and Plains Seed and Delinting Company, 
made, the materials are applied to rows — [,ubbock, Texa 
of a standard variety so that their effect 
on yield and quality of the cotton may, 
be calculated in the boll counts and ot @G. W. BELL has been named 
served by visitors. manager of Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, 
“Extension cotton specialists,” Stroup Ga. 


For the ginner 
who knows”: 


e Full Weight 
e Full Yardage 


e Full Protection 


* AMCO TWO POUND 
STANDARD BAGGING 
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AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Noble and West Streets Brooklyn 22, New York 
Branch Sales Offices 
572 M&M BLDG. HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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New Mexico Associations 


Met Jointly in June 

At a joint meeting in June of direc- 
tors of the 1517 Cotton Association and 
the New Mexico Crop Imporvement A 
sociation, the two organizations decided 
to purchase a station wagon to tran 
port exhibits and equipment for use at 
county and state fairs and for field 
inspection trips. The two associations 
will also pay the expenses of New Mexi 
co A. & M. agronomist who wish to 
attend the annual meeting of the Amei 
ican Society of Ayronomists at Dallas 
this fall 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


~ 
Pp ae. 


4:., Great Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND + Dallas County + TEXAS 


e Industries Compete 
For Research 


EVER increasing competition between 
industries for the services of research 
workers and Experiment Stations gives 
emphasis to the importance of good re- 
search as a sales tool, according to A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, Educational Director, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 

Ward calls attention to a recent warn- 
ing by Rhea Blake that the cotton indus- 
try can be “researched out” of certain 
markets if the competitor’s research 
program becomes more vigorous and ag- 
vressive than that of the cotton indus- 
try. 

Ward cites the pig article, re- 
cently published in The National Provi- 
sioner, as an indication of research be- 
being conducted by one industry group 
in competition with the cottonseed crush- 
ing’ industry. 

“Representatives of the National Ren 
ders Association have signed agreements 
setting in motion an extensive industry- 
sponsored research program designed 
to find new uses for their products. 

“A contract has been negotiated with 
the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Philadelphia where a two-man 
research team’s initial assignment will 
be to develop new and additional data 
pertaining to the use of inedible tallow 
and yrease and their derivatives in the 
plastics and plasticizer field. The 
ciation has also signed an agreement to 
participate in a tallow and grease re- 
search project already under way at 
Stanford Research Institute in Cali- 
fornia, sponsored originally by individua! 
west coast members of the industry. 


aSSO- 


third contract is in the process of com- 
pletion with the American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation, Chicago. Here a com- 
pletely unique field of study will be un- 
dertaken. John J. Hamel, president of 
the association, handled the negotia- 
tions. 

“Members of the industry 
the Cleveland meeting said 
quite encouraged over the prospective 
use which is developing for inedible 
tallow and grease as additives to ani- 
mal feeds. Initial experiments, conduct- 
ed by the American Meat Institute 
Foundation under contract with the 
government, have shown that it is 
practical to add stabilized animal tal- 
low and grease to control ‘dustiness’ 
and contribute to the maintenance of 
vitamin stability and energy value. 

“F. B. Wise, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, reported that some members 
fee] there may be prospective uses of 
tallow and grease in the fertilizer field 
as a dust retardant similar to that in 
animal feeds, and in the stimulation of 
plant growth. He also said that mem- 
bers anticipate a somewhat greate! 
demand for the animal proteins they 
produce for use in dry dog feeds due 
to the expected reduction in availabili- 
ty of horsemeat. 

“The association has 
assist in supporting an experimental 
project in which preliminary data in- 
dicate that animal proteins may be 
helpful in retarding certain functional 
disorders known to occur in swine and 
humans; if preliminary data and _ re- 
sults can be confirmed, it is expected 
that substantial interest will develop 
from leading U.S. pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers.” 


attending 
they were 


been asked to 


Charles A. Pope, Sr., Completes 40 Years with Murray 


PICTURED at his desk recently in 


Atlanta is Charles <A, 


Pope, Sr., general sales 


manager and assistant treasurer of the Southeastern District of the Murray Com- 


pany of Texas, Inc. July 
the company. 
school in Atlanta and by 


War I and W. 


1917 


had earned an office job. 
H. Camp, then Murray manager in Atlanta, sent him a check for $10 


1 marked the genia! official’s fortieth anniversary with 
Pope went to work in the Murray 


when he finished high 
He did his bit in World 


foundry 


each month so Pope would have a continuous service record with the company. He 
returned to Atlanta after 18 months, going into the sales department, where he has 


been ever since. 


Pope is widely known in the Southeast and has a host of friends 


who will join The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press in congratulating him on 40 years 
of hard work and devotion to his company. 
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We can’t solve them all... but if you 

are wondering how to reach the $750,000,000 
market represented by cotton 

ginners and oilseed processors — that’s one 


problem we cai solve! 


Gins and oil mills dot the nation 

from California to the Carolinas... buy vast 
quantities of industrial machinery, 

power units, processing equipment, materials 
handling and transmission machinery, 


solvents, insecticides, seeds, bags and bagging, 
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PROBLEM? 








and countless other products and services. 


This publication is the official magazine for 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Association (oil mills), the National Cotton 
Ginners Association, and every state 
ginners association. It is the only publication 


devoted exclusively to these industries. 


The Cotton Gin & Oi! Mill Press 


3116 COMMERCE STREET ¢@ DALLAS, TEXAS 





Benson Reviews 
(Continued from page 12) 


us in Washington in February centered 
much of their discussion on how to stim- 


ulate exports during the immediate 
months ahead and regain markets that 
have been lost. They set up a smallei 


advisory committee to make a thorough 
study of the cotton export situation. 

We have sent a marketing specialist 
to the Far East, who is devoting his 
entire efforts to looking into the decline 
in U.S. cotton exports to the Orient 
countries and to studying ways to in- 
crease exports. A similar survey is be- 
ing conducted in Europe. 

As another aid to 


increasing farm 
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In our own plant we process the 


best ties, buckles and bagging to 
be had from carefully selected mill- 
run stock. 
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TROJAN THE & BAGGING CO. 


Talladega, Alabama 


Box 1196 Phone 3802 
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To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
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Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 
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markets abroad we have endorsed legis- 
lation authorizing federal insurance 
against certain abnormal risks on U.S. 
products stored overseas. 

None of these actions is spectacular. 
Sut they are all part of a realistic pro- 
gram of steady, continuous push toward 
a larger world market for our agricul- 
ture. We hepe that the steady push ex- 
erted by these and other programs now 
being developed will increase our agri- 
cultural exports in the short run; that is, 
this year and next. We recognize, how- 
ever, that in the long run, farm exports 
are influenced heavily by the nation’s 
over-all foreign trade policy. 

For this reason we recently asked 
some outstanding leaders in American 
agriculture to study this whole problem 
and report their suggestions to us. Fol- 
lowing this report, the Department made 
its recommendations to the Congress as 
regards an over-all policy on foreign 
agricultural trade. 

Here is our basic 
subject. 

We believe that agriculture can best 
gain access to world markets by return- 
ing to normal market development and 
maintenance through private trade, But 
various obstacles confront us—quotas, 
embargoes, currency restrictions, and ex- 


thinking on the 


change regulations resulting from = un- 
balanced trade, low productivity and 
political considerations. Moreover, our 


own domestic price support programs 
have had the effect of consistently keep- 
ing some prices well above world levels 
and so hindering exports. 

We must recognize that the easy-ex 
port period, based on emergency war- 
time and postwar foreign requirements, 
is behind us. The U.S. is the world’s 
biggest creditor nation, and our agri- 
cultural trade policy must be developed 
in relation to that fact. Trade is a two- 
way strect. We must import if we ex- 
pect to export. Our policies must be 
based on the public interest rather than 
primarily on protecting individual com- 
modities or services. 

For these reasons, we strongly sup- 
ported the President’s proposal that a 
bipartisan commission be created to re- 
view and make recommendations on 
world trade by early 1954. We have also 
urged the one year extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act as_ rec- 
ommended by President Eisenhower. 

We can hope to expand exports only 
in an atmosphere of enlightenment, with 
widespread knowledge of market oppor- 
tunities and developments affecting 
trade. We recognized this basic facet in 
creating the Department’s Foreign Ay- 
ricultural Service. It is the task of this 
agency to keep American agriculture 
currently informed on all important 
world developments affecting it. 

I mentioned a moment ago that cer- 
tain domestic farm programs are fot 
geared to the expansion of foreign trade. 
When domestic farm prices are sup- 
ported at noncompetitive levels above 
world prices, the supports act like a 
magnet, drawing excessive imports to 
our shores where they conflict with our 
own domestic price support) programs. 
The alternative is to keep them out by a 
tariff wall; but this in turn causes oth- 
er nations to throw up tariff walls 
against our products. To provide an ef- 
fective mechanism for dealing with the 
problem, we recommended to Congress 
the use of Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which is preferable by 
far to the arbitrary Section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act. This change 
has been accepted by the House and will, 
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I believe, be favorably regarded by the 
Senate. 

I know that foreign trade bulks large 
in your thinking. We will welcome your 
suggestions, and your criticism also, con- 
cerning the programs and policies that 
are being developed. American agricul- 
ture has an immensely important stake 
in world trade. We are actively seeking 
the ideas of the entire agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Since Lubbock is a great cottonseed 
center many of you are well aware that 


production of edible fats and oils has 
increased about 25 percent in the past 
15 years. Most of this increase has 


been soybean oil and lard but output of 
cottonseed oil in recent years also has 
been greater. 

Total domestic consumption during 
the past two decades has increased less 


than 10 percent. The entire gain has 
been due to a bigger population; con- 
sumption per capita is actually lower 


today than in prewar. 

The result is that large quantities of 
food fats have been available for export, 
and prices of these items have remained 
closer to prewar levels than most farm 
and industrial products. 

The U.S. has long been a major ex- 
porter of lard, but prior to the compara- 
tively recent expansion in output of 
soybean oil, this country imported sub- 
stantial quantities of vegetable oils. Thus 
in the period 1949-52 we had a_ net 
export of 1.6 billion pounds of food fat 
per year compared with an average net 
import of 193 million pounds per yeai 
from 1937 through 1941. 

The major exports are lard, soybeans 
and soybean oil. Exports of cottonseed 
oil average only about 100 million pound 
per year. 

Although other countries will proba- 
bly continue to require substantial quan- 
tities of fats and oils from the U.S. fou 
many years to come, foreign production 


has been rising and price competition 
will likely become more important in 
the future. 


fats and 


Now how does this over-all 





Fisher Joins Seedburo 


ROSS W. FISHER has been named sales 
representative for the Seedburo Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago. Fisher will rep- 
resent the company in Nebraska and 
Western lowa. Before joining Seedburo 
he taught vocational agriculture in Kan- 
sas schools. 
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oils situation affect your interest in 
cottonseed? Since about half of the val- 
ue of the seed is represented by the oil, 
it explains in part the difficulties en- 
countered in the cottonseed price sup- 
port programs. Although cottonseed rep- 
resents about 12 to 15 percent of the 
value of the total cotton crop, the seed 
is only a by-product. As you well know, 
farmers harvest at the time to get the 
best lint yield and quality without re- 
gard to the condition of the seed. 

This is one reason why cottonseed 
presents such difficult price support 
problems. In much of the Cotton Belt 
cottonseed will not store because of 
high moisture content. So the seed us- 
ually is crushed as rapidly as possible, 
with virtually none carried over from 
year to year. In many areas, consequent- 
ly, direct support of the seed through 
loans is not practical. The most gener- 
ally accepted method of support is to 
buy the products. This brings handlers 
and processors into the program. Thi 
government injects itself in the costs to 
ginners and processors of handling and 
crushing the seed, 

Further, the government has to en- 
gage in predicting—predicting market 
prices for the principal products of cot- 
tonseed for the coming season—because 
each product is sold in a highly com- 
petitive market. 

fecent improvement in the quality of 
soybean oil through research, and the 
large accumulation of cottonseed oil by 
the government, have resulted in the 
substitution of soybean wil for cotton- 
seed oil in many products. This may 
mean the permanent loss of the premium 
which cottonseed oil has enjoyed over 
soybean oil. In the past, this premium 
has added as much as $3 to $5 a ton in 
the value of cottonseed to farmers. 

Similarly, the government’s accumu- 
lation of cottonseed meal led many users 
of protein meals to turn to soybean 
meal and other protein feeds. 

The story on linters is even worse. 
Expansion of wood pulp production, 
brought on by improved technology, by 
the highly fluctuating price of cotton 
linters and by government accumulation 
of large stocks of linters. has resulted 
in a permanent loss in outlets for lin- 
ters except at extremely low prices 

What caused cottonseed products to 
be suddenly priced out of the market? 

In 1951 and 1952, cottonseed and soy 
beans were both supported at 90 percent 
of parity. Adjustments have taken place 
in the relative prices of cottonseed and 
soybean products. The result was that 
only a small quantity of soybeans went 
into lean. The government took over less 
than one percent of the entire crop. But 
we have ended up with an inventory of 
cottonseed products amounting to. al- 
most half of the entire 1952 crop. The 
CCC investment in cottonseed products 
totals almost one quarter of a_ billion 
dollars. 

It is impossible to estimate the losses 
that will be incurred; but I have seen 
estimates that range from $25 million 
up to $75 million. Carrying charges on 
cottonseed products will amount to $12 
million per year. 

Even though cottonseed represents an 
important part of the income from cot- 
ton, how long can this condition con 
tinue before the whole cotton support 
program—in fact, a// government pro- 
grams—suffer? 

I know you have heard much about 
the butter buying program and the 230 
million pounds of butter owned by the 
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CCC. Do you know that we own enough expansion of markets for vegetable oils, 






cottonseed oi] to manufacture well over should find itself priced out of these 
one billion pounds of margarine? W markets by a government program? 

have enough oil to make five times as Of the 1,200,000 tons of cottonseed 
much margarine as we have butter. meal required, we still have on hand 





about 0.5 million tons. Deterioration and 





Isn't it ironical that the cottonseed 
industry, which fought so hard for the (Continued on page 48) 
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With machine-stripped cotton dou- 
bling in volume every year, con- 
veyor boxes stand to get more 
abrasive wear from foreign matter 
than ever. For efficiency and econ- 
omy, standardize on BOARDMAN 
conveyor boxes—extra rugged for 










long life... extra true for easy 
fitting. 
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and oil mill installations, BOARD- 
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and more adaptable to different 
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vibration damage. Maintenance is 
kept low with replaceable blades 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e July 7-14—Alabama Schools for Gin 
Operators. July 7, Continental school for 
North Alabama ginners, Klein’s Cream- 
ery Auditorium, Cullman. July 9, Con- 
tinental school for South Alabama gin- 
ners, County Activities Building, Troy. 
July 9, Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. school 
for all Alabama ginners, Cen-Tennial 
factory, Columbus, Ga. July 10, Lummus 
school for all Alabama ginners, Lummus 
factory, Columbus, Ga. July 14, Murray 
school for all Alabama ginners, City Hall 
Auditorium, Enterprise. For information 
write Lawrence Ennis, Jr., Auburn, Ala., 
secretary, Alabama Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, 


e July 29-30—Tennessee Gin Operators 
Tour to U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss. For information, write 
M. T. Gowder, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, P. O. Box 1071, Knox- 
ville 7; or H. C. Turner, Ripley, Tenn. 


—_ 





@ August 20-21—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


@ October 28-30—Seventh Annual Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference. Gadsden, 
Ala, For information write National Cot- 
ton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 


@ Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 
1954 

e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta, Ga. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive vice- 
president-secretary. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 


“Good Eating and Short Speaking” at Ginners Meeting 


BORROWING the words of one who was present, the Gulf Coast ginners meeting at 
Sinton, Texas on June 11 featured “good eating and short speaking.” Dick Gerdes of 
Sinton was arrangements chairman. He is shown at left in the top photo, drooling 
over 2',-pound chickens barbecued under the direction of B. O. Williams, South Tex- 
as Cotton Oil Co., Corpus Christi. Jerome W. Jalufka, Violet, presided at the meet- 
ing. Because Jerome closed the meeting precisely at the stated time, Williams pre- 
pared a special plate of the barbecued chicken for the Violet ginner. Jerome can be 
recognized in the lower photo, (bareheaded), just about center. 
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and 


Austin, Texas, executive secretary 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
100 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 29-30—Valley 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary. 


Oilseed Proces- 


Ginners’ 
State 
Stil- 
exe- 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton 
Association annual — 

Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. 
ley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas, 


cutive vice-president. 


e@ April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill, executive secretary. 


e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, 19 South Cleveland St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


@ June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—-North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers <Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina’ association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


@ Oct. 11-12-13—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Lucy R. Haw- 
kins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill., executive secretary. 


Chemical Weed Control 
Circular Published 


“Chemical Weed Control in Cotton” is 
the title of Texas Extension Service 
Circular 829 which contains general! 
guides on the subject. The circular points 
out that local recommendations should 
be obtained from County Agents, teach- 
ers or other authorities. 

Authors of the circulars 
Rea, agronomist; Fred C. Elliott, Ex- 
tension cotton work specialist; and H. 
P. Smith, agricultural engineer, of the 
Texas A. & M. College System. 


are H. E. 


Assistant Entomologist 
Appointed in Texas 


Freeman M. Fuller, Jr., College 
tion, who has been an assistant profes- 
sor in the Texas A. & M. College ent 
mology department, became Extension 
assistant entomologist on July 1. The 
new specialist, a native of Ala ama, has 
been working in the entomological fieid 
since 1948. He will work with County 
Agents on all phases of entomological 
activities. 


Sta 
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Benson Reviews 


(Continued page 15) 


from 


may result in 
remainder | 


area 
fore the 


spoilage in some 
heavy = losse be 
di po ed of. 
The meaning of all this a painfull 
clear. Obviously 40 percent of parity for 
cottonseed frow 


achicved hy purchases 


relatively higher than 90 per 


thy ough 


farmers is 
cent for soybe ans supporte d 
loans. 

These were the hard, 
confronted me when I 
the cottonseed price 
for 19538. There was no cheice but to 
lower the support level for cottonseed 
no choice from the standpoint of the 


cold facts which 
had to decide on 
upport) program 


choice from the stand- 
and no choice from 
cottonseed indus- 


government—-no 
point of the farmers 
the standpoint of the 
try as a whole. 

In fairness to the farmer, we could 
not continue to bar cottonseed products 
from their normal outlets and encour- 
age, or even force, competing products 
to move in, We are supporting the 1955 
crop of cottonseed, therefore, at a level 
which will place cottonseed products on 
a competitive basis with other oil seed 
products. In no other way can the cot- 
tonseed industry make a comeback, We 
believe the announced purchase price of 
$50.50 a ton guaranteed farmers, which 
reflects 75 percent of parity, represents 
a reasonably comparable price between 
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soybeans and cottonseed under existing 
market conditions. 

Moreover, there 
sales of cottonseed oil 
in CCC stocks at prices which wiii in- 
terfere with the orderly marketing of 
products from the 1953 cottonseed crop. 

We do not look upon this as a perm- 
anent solution to the perplexing prob- 
lem posed by oil seeds. Nor should cot- 
tonseed be considered as representative 
of other crops and future action with re- 
gard to them. Cotton farmers and the 
cottonseed industry, working with the 
soybean industry and possibly with other 
oil seed groups, must develop a_ plan 
which can continue from year to year. 

We seek your advice; we invite your 
criticism, 

Both as a farmer and as Secretary of 
Agriculture, I am intensely sympathetic 
with the farmers and ranchers of Texas 
and the entire country in the difficul- 
ties many of you are facing. 

I have already told you what we are 
doing to work out a program of aid to 
livestock producers who are in distress 
because of the drouth. We hope to have 
an effective program in operation very 
soon to alleviate distress. 

We are concerned also over the dif- 
ficulties wheat farmers are facing. One 
month ago, we announced a re-seal pro- 
gram available in eight states for 1952- 
crop wheat. Just last week we announced 
a special distress wheat loan program. 
Limited price support loans for a 90-day 
period will be made to wheat farmers in 
designated areas in five states where 
regular storage facilities are not avail- 
able and where it is feasible to store 
wheat on the ground in temporary struc- 
tures during the summer months. 

We are particularly disturbed by the 
level of farm income and the low prices 
of many important agricultural commod- 
ities. 

The buying power of farm operators’ 
net income for the past four years has 
averaged about 10 percent lower than 
for any year from 1942 to 1948, inclu- 
sive, 

Last year it 
than in 1947, 

The farmer is being squeezed between 
low farm prices and high, rigid farm 
costs, 

It is not fair to farmers—and it is 
bad for the nation—when farm prices and 
income drop so far as they have in the 
past two years while costs of the things 
farmers must buy remain stable and 
some even reach new heights. 

It is unfair to farmers—and it is not 
good for the nation—-when supply and 
demand get so far out of balance that 
distress selling of farm commodities 
becomes the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, in many areas. 

I give you this assurance: To cope 
with this situation I will carry out ev- 
ery pledge President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower made to the American farmei 
last fall—inecluding the price support 
pledge, and don’t let anyone tell you 
different. 

In Memphis, 
President said: 
support laws now on the books. 
cludes the amendment to the basic Farm 
Act, approved by both parties in Con- 
gress, to continue through 1954 the 
price supports on basic commodities at 
90 percent of parity. 

There will be no turning back-—m 
shirking of responsibility—no _ half- 
hearted or ineffective carrying out of 
this duty. 

I shall use all the 


will be no domestic 
and linters now 


was 22 percent lower 


Tenn., last October the 
“I stand behind the price 
This in- 


power inherit in 
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my position as Secretary to help farmers 
in all parts of this country get a decent 
and fair return for their investment, 
their enterprise, and the sweat of thei: 
brow. 


; 3 a 
We are for parity in every sense 
parity of price and income—parity of ] 
education and opportunity—parity of re- 
search and technology. € 


We shall make the programs we have 
work as well as possible. We shall be 
ever on the alert to improve those pre 
grams. But we are not going to give uj 
any program that benefits farmers e —= = ° 
even though it may not be fully ade- W Oil : : . i S d ft 
quate to the present situation—until esson l . Mf now rl 
we have something better to put in its ft, Ae 
place. Preferred for America’s Salads. \s Smee canes eee Pure vegetable shortening... 


P) : - nt. Ei — hadi se pie’ . . . More popular every day ss a Emulsorized for quick-method 
‘eside wise owe ade as ali | : . . . 

In Worcester, Mass., he said: “I believe for Stir-N-Roll pastry and ) cakes . . . makes digestible, 
that without a healthy, prosperous agri biscuits! . good-tasting fried foods. 
culture we cannot have a healthy, pros 

perous America. The farmers of this 

country are engaged in a hazardous ac- 

tivity subject to the uncertainties of 

the weather and to the ups and downs 

of business. To reduce these hazards, 

we have worked out a bipartisan farm WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 
program to help stabilize agriculture. 

We must continue to improve this pro- N&W YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
gram, to develop ways and means that 
insure to the farmer his full, fair share 
of the national income. We must do 
this by methods that do not chain him 
to Washington, but leave him on_ his 


” 


soil the free man he wants to be. 

The people of this nation developed LUBBOCK ELECTRIC (0 
farm programs to help the national econ . 
omy pull out of depression. They de- 1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
veloped amendments to those programs 
to help the national economy win a war. IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 
Now we must give our sober attention FOR 
to the task of developing further im ’ 
provements to our programs that will Y ON’S NEW LINT CLE NER 
enable farmers to achieve stability, pros- DA I A “1 
perity, and parity of living in the pres- V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 
ent circumstances of the national econ- 
omy. ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 

We are seeking guidance and sugges Bs ‘ 
tions from all possible sources. We havi : j WINDING 


no desire to dictate to anyone; but we \ : MOTOR R E vazns 








have an urgent wish to help in any way BUILDING 
within our power. We have asked the 
farm organizations, the advisory com- 
mittees, the colleges and universities, the 
Experiment Stations, private research 
agencies, committees within the De- 
partment, and individual farmers and 
consumers to tell us what they want and 
need in farm programs. The agricultur- 
al committees of Congress are also giv- 
ing careful study to the problems of ag 
riculture. We are working closely with 
the Congress. 

We must all think constructively 
about these matters. We must lay aside 
partisanship and misunderstanding. We 
must attack these problems with mutual 
good will and American determination. 


The sign on the door of opportunity 
reads, “Push.” We must push on to de- 
velop the programs our nation needs. 
Let us then work together in the in- 
terest of America to make our agricul- ALL SIZES 
ture ever stronger, Let us in this choice 
land have the faith never to betray our i 
God-given, American ideals. Let us have 
the courage that has always character- 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 











ized = ie al 2 hg veel on This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
Wwiple. Le us viave une sion lo guare : : : . 
sar deavlenn, teasliak nated ar dae Tag used by every independent and co-operatve gin in the United States. 


gers, at home or abroad. Let us have ALL COLORS | FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAGS — Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


the wisdom to know that opportunity 


is not found, but made. Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
Let us live and work, above all, so WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


as always to merit and enjoy the bless 
ings of a kind Providence. 
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‘Even Feed 
almost twice the 
te 


Qour 


Learinys 
8 J 


Even AS ‘ 


WRITE Bur Extractor ; 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
Ea 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION -—- Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weove admits sun 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi 


tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 











The New Improved 


ZEIG Universal Traveling Telescope 


The Traveling Telescope That Will Travel! 


Sizes 10 and 12 inch diameter. 


e No Slip Joint to Bind 
e Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
e Made to Order for Your Gin 
e Roller of 2” Pipe—Sealed Ball Bearings 
e Travels Full Length with Light Pressure of 
Finger or Hand 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 
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Presenting 


George T. Hider 


—— Lake Providence, La. —— 





¥ 


GEORGE T. HIDER, Lake Providence, 
La., was born Oct. 13, 1886, at Louis- 
ville, Ky. He was named president of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association in 
April. 

Hider received a mechanical engineer- 
ing degree from Cornell University in 
1909 and had previously attended Werntz 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., and Missouri 
State University. 

He has owned and operated cotton gins 
since 1914 and has been farming since 
1936. He has also served as assistant 
testing engineer, National Tube Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; draftsman, Bateman 
Manufacturing Co., Greenloch, N. J., as- 
sistant testing engineer, Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Canal Zone; superintendent, 
Providence Light and Water Plant, Lake 
Providence; resident engineer, Louisiana 
Highway Department, Baton Rouge, La.; 
and cotton dryer specialist, Lima, Peru. 

The National Ginners’ president served 
that organization as vice-president also. 
He has been a delegate member of the 
National Cotton Council and is vice-presi- 
dent, Lake Providence Bank, Lake Provi- 
dence. Hider is a past president of 
Louisiana Delta Council and a former di- 
rector of the Louisiana Farm Bureau. He 
has also served as a member of the Par- 
ish Production Marketing Administra- 
tion Committee, Lake Providence town 
council and East Carroll police jury. 

The ginner is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity. He has served 
Grace Episcopal Church, Lake Provi- 
dence, as senior warden. During World 
War I he was in the Coast Artillery 
Corps. Hider’s wife is Virginia Benjamin 
Hider, and they have two children, Vir- 
ginia and George Ann Hider. 


@e Among the things that make 
up a good cotton insect control program, 
according to entomologists of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Extension Service, 
are applying the insecticides at the 
proper intervals and making a_ thor- 
ough application. Frequent, systematic 
field inspections should be made to de- 
termine insect damage. 
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Mechanical 
Harvesting 


Here is the proved answer to your 

concern about labor to harvest your 

cotton crop... and how high wages 

will be. 

Long, grooved, barbless Allis- 

Chalmers spindles, like the one pictured 

above, pick a high percentage of open 

bolls... with less staining of lint and P e 

less trash in the cotton. Unopened bolls Ownership 

are left intact for later pickings. 
With your own cotton picker, there's no delay in 
getting your crop out of the field and into the gin. You 

/ pick at the right time . . . reduce insect and weather 
damage .. . get the full profit from your crop. 
‘ A home-owned Allis-Chalmers 2-Row Cotton Picker 
Th aay makes possible a sure harvest . . . lifts a heavy burden 
TEE SUTE Ings of harvest worries from the cotton grower’s shoulders . . . 
solves his labor problem . . . cuts his harvesting costs 
IN You Po) COTTON rath aly 7 3 ... increases his profit from the crop. 
re There's no substitute for having your 

own equipment, especially when its 
priced to save you money ae and (OW! Pil, 
Allis-Chalmers pickers are priced 


for home ownership. .s a ee 





Two-Row Picking .. . 
For Larger Acreages 


Wherever larger acreages of cotton are grown, the 2-row 
picker has proved its worth. 





One look at the big-capacity Allis-Chalmers 2-Row Cotton 
Picker will tell you that here is a capable machine . . . built 
to the same high-quality standards of all Allis-Chalmers 
machinery and equipment. 

When you see it in action in the harvest field, you will 
agree that it handles big acreages faster. And with two-row 
picking you further reduce harvesting costs. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer . . . check this 2-Row 
Cotton Picker, feature for feature, with any other. Find out 
for yourself why it’s the best buy. 


ALLIS-‘CHALMERS 
T 
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HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


THE TYPE GIS 
A COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
UNIT 


Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. 
Type I Cleaners, Bur 
Machine, Hardwicke- 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 


Write for Special Bulletin 
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HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Sherman, Texas 
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This “A-B-C” Type is fitted with an Air Beater Centrif 
ugal Cylinder and is practically automatic in operation, 
therefore, no operator is required. These Machines have 
unlimited capacity, and field tests show NO LINT LOSS 
No adjustment is necessary when the ginning rate is 
either increased or decreascd in volume. View shows 
how easily they can be installed, setting directly on the 
floor over a Submerged Lint Flue, taking up very little 
floor space and giving easy access to rear of both Gin 


Stands and Feeders. 


NO SAWS USED—TAKES LESS H.P. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS 


ATLANTA & MEMPHIS * FRESNO 

















